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CU An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 

Tue station to station day rate for the longest tele- — distance calls to Nebraska and Colorado points 
phone call you can make within the United States | Within an hour’s time he sold 25 threshers for 
is now only $10.00. From San Francisco to New $50,000. 
York is only $9.00. From St. Louis to Chicago is A Missouri fruit company calls each of its dealers 
only $1.45. From Newark to Philadelphia is only at regular intervals and gets their orders by Long 
6o cents. Distance. 

An average of 2,614,000 toll and long distance The time and money saved by Long Distance is 
calls are now handled daily by the Bell System. summed up by a Chicago lumberman. He says 
The purchasing agent of a large western manu-  ‘“‘The toll to Milwaukee is 8ocents. Average cost ot 


facturer called his general storekeeper from New making the trip, $10.00. Detroit toll is $1.80. A 
York, 2800 miles away. He secured information trip would cost $25.00 or more.’ 

that enabled him to make a purchase saving his What long distance calls can you profitably 
make now? You will be surprised how litt! 
they will cost... . Calling by numbe: 
takes less time. . . . . . . Number, please: 


firm $250,000. 
The Cheyenne, Wyoming, manager of a 
farm machinery house made seven long 
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QND PACIFIC ROTARY CONFERENCE 


TOKYO, OCTOBER 1 ¢0 3, 1928 


joyed for two weeks under congenial circumstances— 
will greatly add to your understanding of the people 
to whose country you are going. On ships of the N Y K 
line you will find pleasant and interesting fellow passen- 
gers. You will take keen enjoyment in the unsurpassed 
N Y K table and cabin service, so smartly American in 
standard, yet so promptly, courteously and 
smilingly Japanese in accomplishment. 
and goby NY K. Frequent And added joy—the journey from and to San 


To waht Japan on a NYK liner is the de- sailings from Los Angeles, Francisco is broken with a sightseeing day at 
San Francisco, and Seattle. }{onolulu. 


lightful and logical way to go. Once across Ny K rates across the Pa- 
the gangplank you feel you are already in cific are as low as $195 for 


apan. This pre-Nippon atmosphere—en- 1% /4ss fare from Seattle: 
J P P PP P from San Francisco 1st class 


$230 and $300. Its around- 





OTARIANS...Your fellow members in Japan in- 
vite you to visit them during this memorable meet- 
ing. They recommend for your voyage the “Conference 
Ship” the luxurious “TATYO MARU,” the largest and 
most comfortable of any steamer in regular service be- 
tween America and the Orient touching Honolulu. It 
will sail from San Francisco September 12, 
arriving in Yokohama September 28, three 
days before the Conference opens. 





LOW FARES 
‘Plan now to go to Japan 


Rotarian Motto— "Service Above Self”’ 
NY K Motto—"Service Above Silver” 
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Specimen Combination Tour 
Japan-China-Manchuria-Korea 


and returnincluding 2nd Pacific Rotary Conference 
October 1 to 3. and Imperial Coronation Ceremonies 
November 6 to 10. Rotarians, take advantage of 
this truly wonderful combination tour. To Japan 
tor che Conference, thence to Hong Kong, Shang- 
hai, Peking, Manchuria,and Korea,and back again 
in Japan for the magnificent festivities preceding 
the formal Enthronement of His Imperial Japanese 
Majesty Emperor Hirohito in Kyoto November 10. 


Tour sails from San Francisco on Taiyo Maru Sep- 
tember 12 and returns to San Francisco December 7. 
Price includes first class accommodations on steam- 
ers and in hotels, motors and rickshas for sightsee- 
ing and ordinary travel expenses. Inclusive cost of 
com plete tour only $1995.00. For further informa- 
"oa write any NYK office about Tour RO. 


the-world fares are from 
$875 up, ist class, in either 
direction. Also various at- 
tractive all-expense tours. 











Early application | 


will insure choice of accommodation 


Full information from any authorized tourist or ticket 
agent. For descriptive literature and free copy of the 
travel magazine JAPAN write 


THE NYK LINE 
CHICAGO 


Monroe Building 
100 West Monroe Street 


NEW YORK 
Maritime Building 
8-10 Bridge Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
551 Market Street 


SEATTLE 
801 First Avenue 


HONOLULU 
63 Merchant Street 


LOS ANGELES 
19 Bilemore Hotel Arcade 
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RESOURCES 


$25,000 ,0o 






CAPITAL ¢ 
SURPLUS 


$1.5 





























You are cordially invited to make our 
Bank your Headquarters during the 
coming Convention. Our facilities are 


at your service. 











CHARLES B. MILLS 
W. R. MURRAY 
Members of Minneapolis Rotary Club 







MIDLAND NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
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‘ust Among 
Ourselves 








\POS of criticism against Rotary 
which, by the way, there 
let 

rian Joseph FE. Pooley has 
ed in his brief article in this 
most of the general criticism 


s to have been a sudden 


rotary Clubs. This article, to 

ith the reply by Dwight Mar 

from their general interest, 

1 furnish material for a stimu 
f-hour’s club debate. 

a ok : 

it is true that no two read 

just alike in their magazine 

d dislikes, we were rather 

i forareply to a criticism which 

om a Rotarian of Fulton, New 

other day. While we shall 

ilge his name, we vouch for the 

t it represents his honest reac 

I do not find time,” he writes, 

ich magazine reading, except for 

tion THE ROTARIAN does not 

se or relax. It challenges. Hence 

1 it.” Perhaps a little nonsense 

d then... would be relished 





oa * 

ile the response to Meredith 
olson’s article “Politics and the 
in the April number was tre- 
ijously gratifying, a rather unex- 
i reaction came from Indianapolis, 
1, the author’s home town. The 
‘le was reprinted in the Indianapolis 
of Sunday, April 8th. The same 
ewspaper published on the following 
lav signed statements, regarding Mr 








Nicholson’s suggestions, by the presi 
of the Indianapolis Bar Associa 
nm, judge of the criminal court, presi- 
lent of the Indiana State Federation of 
Labor, and others prominent in civic and 
political affairs. And the city council, 
meeting to fill a vacaney caused by an 
indictment for political corruption re- 
turned against one of its members, de 
cided to draft Mr. Nicholson to fill the 
vacancy. A brief note from Councilman 
Nicholson later confirmed the report: 
That article I wrote for you got me 
this job! Well, when cornered as IT 
was in this case, I'll practice what I 
preach!” 
* * oo 
In considering the world-wide extent 
THE ROTARIAN’S audience, it is 
gratifying to know that in Australia, 
New Zealand, China, and Japan ap- 
proximately all members are subscrib- 
ers. Brazil follows closely with 95 per 
ent of its members subscribers to this 
magazine, 





* * * 


The Customer Turnover” by Miles 
Hollister, in the March number, dis 
ussing personality as the most impor- 
tant factor in business, brought com- 
ments from many sources. Employers 
eprinted the article for distribution to 
their employees; a number of house 
organs reprinted it. The Georgia Power 
“ompany reprinted the article for dis- 
tribution to the company’s twelve hun- 
‘red motormen and conductors. 


* * * 


‘i: \ddition to being an assistant diree- 
‘or of the American Museum of 
Natural History, of New York, in charge 
he preparation of specimens, James 
I.. Clark is also a lecturer, an able sculp- 
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THE ROTARIAN 


Announcement 


“THE ROTARIAN’S” Vacation 
Photographs Competition 


First Prize $100 — Second Prize $50 
Two Prizes of $25 each 


“THE -ROTARIAN 


VACATION 


ACATION time will soon be here. 
Going abroad? A motor trip? Camping 


to spend yours ? 


ANNOUNCES 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


ITS FIRST 
COMPETITION 


How are you planning 


out? Idling along in a canoe? At asummer resort? A visit to 
historic scenes—world capitals—cathedrals—classical structures 


you've always wanted to see? 


Wherever you may go, keep a photographic record. Make 
your camera an important part of your vacation equipment. Enjoy 
this vacation in the years to come through your picture album. 


Readers are invited to submit the 4 
best of their vacation photographs 
in this competition. For the photo- 
graphs submitted in the period 
between June 15 and August 15, 
which are adjudged the best, four 
cash prizes will be given, a First Prize 
of $100; a second prize of $50; two 
prizes of $25 each. Photographs on 
any subject may be submitted, pro- 
viding they were taken on your vaca- 
tion, Av extension of time to Sep- 
tember 1 will be allowed contestants 
from countries outside the United 
States and Canada. 

The contest is open to both Rotarians 
and non-Rotarians. Rotarians who include 
their convention trip as a part of their 
vacation, may submit photographs taken at 
the Minneapolis convention, The conven- 
tion offers a fertile field for interesting views. 

Any number of photographs by any one 
contestant may be submitted. Those who 
desire their photographs returned should 
enclose sufficient postage. “The Rotarian” 
cannotassume responsibility for those dam- 
aged or lost in transit. 

Three judges will select the winning 
photographs. Their names will be an- 
nounced in the June number. The winning 
photographs will be published in the Octo- 
ber and November issues of The Rotarian. @ 

> 





To Those Who 
Attend the 
MINNEAPOLIS 
CONVENTION 


“THE ROTARIAN” offers 
two cash prizes of $50 
each for the two best 
articles written on the 
convention — one prize- 
winning article to be 
selected from the United 
States or Canada; one ar- 
ticle from those received 
from Rotarians in other 
countries. Articles to be 
of 2000 words or less and 
submitted not later than 
August first. 

The two prize-winning 
articles will be published 
in the September number. 
Articles in any language 
may be submitted. In case 
either or both of the 
prize-winning articles are 
in languages other than 
English, an English trans- 
lation will also be pub- 
lished simultaneously 
with the original or 
originals. 


All communications, contributions, etc., should be addressed to 


CONTEST EDITOR, The ROTARIAN 
221 E. 20th Street, Chicago, Il. 
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tor, and a big game hunter. Hy 
ticipated in many famous ex; 
one of which was the notable 7 
Roosevelt expedition into Afri 
another occasion, as a memby: 
Morden-Clark Expedition, in 
was captured by natives of Ou: 
golia and was brutally tortur: 
Robert s, 


managing an escape. don 
has been spending the last six 
Central and South America s 
various vocations—surveyor, 
translator, tutor. Arthur’ H. “app 


president of Rotary Internatio: 
aged to write, between trains, t 
of his first airplane flight. P 
Sapp sailed from New York 
25th for England, where he w 
before the Conference of Rota: 
of Great Britain and Ireland, to 
at Harrogate, dividing honors 
program, incidentally, with \ 
Robert Cecil of Falloden. Glenn Prank 
has the distinction of being on: t 
youngest U. S. college presidents 
ing just passed forty. Many | 
clubs Know him as a forceful, sti: 
ing speaker on sociological questi 

* * om 


Edward Leslie is the pen nam 
prominent Rotarian who is know 
thousands of Rotarians _ throu; ] 
North America and in Europe Aside 
from his regular profession, he is a well 
known public speaker—and—a golf: 
of considerable repute. When last w 
saw him on a chance encounter in 
hotel in Paris—shortly after the Osté 


Convention—he was climbing stairs, his 
favorite exercise when living in hotels 


Later a few of us were in his roon 
interested spectators of a demonstratio; 
of how, as he says, ‘not to let you 
body through ahead of your club.” His 
article is reflective of those spiritual and 
philosophic qualities which have drawn 
to him literally thousands of friends 
Joseph E. Pooley is a member of th: 
Rotary Club of Madison, New Jersey 
and is head master of Madison Acad- 
emy. Dwight Marvin is editor of th 
Troy (New York) Record, member and 
former vice-president of the Rotary 
Club of Troy, former chairman o! 

Publications Committee of Rotary In- 
ternational, and associated with many 
public and philanthropic activities i! 
his state. Gilbert H. Fuller, newspape: 
and publicity writer, is a mem 
ber of THE ROTARIAN’S staff. Ruel 
McDaniel, whose work is chiefly inter- 
viewing prominent men and women, is 
a resident of San Francisco, California 

* ok * 


“Getting the Most Out of Life’ by 
Dr. Louis L. Mann, is a natural sequ 
to the “Quest of the Blue Bird” whic! 
appeared in the February number i 
which drew forth so many favo! 
comments. Dr. Mann is a lecture 
the Department of Oriental Langu 
and Literatures at the Universit) 
Chicago, is Rabbi of the Sinai Co: 
gation in Chicago and member 0! f 
Rotary Club of Chicago. He serves 
of the largest Jewish congregatio! 
the world. Philip Whitwell Wilson 's 
a regular contributor to British 
American newspapers and magazi!'s 
He is an ex-member of Parliament 
a seat in the Press Gallery of the H: 
of Commons for twelve years. Fo! 
past few years he has been living i! 
United States. Charles A. Stauffer ‘> 
president of the Rotary Club of P 
nix, Arizona, and is business manag 
the influential and oft-quoted Ariz 
Republican. Theodore Christians’ 
Governor of the State of Minnesota 
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; INNEAPOLIS — City of Lakes, sig 
| \ / Parks, Boulevards, Homes; Good (+ 
Hotels, the new three-million dollar a 
Auditorium, and the Northwest’s Great De- ] \ 
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HANDS ACROSS THE SEAS—On behalf of Hungarian Rotarians, Dr. Rowland Heceediis 
right), former Minister of Finance of Hungary and president of the Rotary Club of 
Budapest, recently presented a Hungarian Flag to the Rotary Club of New York City. 
J. Burnett Jones, president of the Rotary Club of New York accepted the national emblem 


in behalf of Rotarians of the United States, thus marking the friendly understanding which 


exists among Rotarians of the two countries. 
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On Dominating Children 


By Glenn Frank 


President of University of Wisconsin 


AN is by nature an interventionist. 
His fingers itch to get into the 
affairs of others. 

The traveler displays missionary zeal in 
arguing to his chance companion in the 
smoking compartment of the Pullman the 
superiority of his particular sort of razor 
and his pet brand of shaving cream. 

The powerful nation sooner or later 
finds a plausible excuse for entering the 
smaller country that happens to have valu- 
able resources inviting exploitation. 

The parent rushes into the mind of the 
child, without so much as the courtesy of a 
knock on the door, and proceeds to impose 
his nature and his notions on the proud 
but powerless child. 

There is in most of us—though happily 
we keep it down most of the time—the 
urge to make public movements out of our 
private wishes, to impose our impulses on 
the rest of the race, to propagandize for 
our preferences. 

The progress of civilization depends 
upon the wisdom with which we manage 
this impulse to intervene, whether the sub- 
ject of our intervention be a backward 
country of undeveloped material resources 
or a boisterous child with undeveloped 
spiritual resources. 

We are making some headway toward 
curbing our impulse to intervene physi- 
cally into the lives of our children; we cuff 
them about a little less than was the cus- 
tom in other generations. 

We still have to learn the irreparable 


Copyright 1928, by McClure 


damage we do by a too-ready intervention 
intellectuaily and spiritually into the lives 
of our children. 

“What is a child?” asks Bernard Shaw. 
He hastens to answer, “An experiment. A 
fresh attempt . . to make humanity 
divine. And you will vitiate the experi- 
ment if you make the slightest attempt to 
abort it into some fancy figure of your 
own. 

“Francis Place tells us that his father 
always struck his children when he found 
one within his reach. Francis records 
the habit without bitterness, having reason 
to thank his stars that his father respected 
the inside of his head whilst cuffing the 
outside of it. 


“Now, Mr. Place, senior, would be de- 
scribed by many as a bad father; and I do 
not contend that he was a conspicuously 
good one. But as compared with the con- 
ventional good father who deliberately 
imposes himself on his son as a god; who 
takes advantage of childish credulity and 
parent worship to persuade his son that 
what he approves is right and what he 
disapproves of is wrong; who imposes a 
corresponding conduct on the child by a 
system of prohibitions and penalties, re- 
wards and eulogies, for which he claims 
divine sanction; compared to this sort of 
monster maker, I say, Place appears 
almost as a Providence.” 

We do not bind our children’s feet to a 
pattern we like; but we bind their minds 
instead. 
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“I made my apology as best I could, and. . . life is a funny game anyway. 


‘The Unfinished Game [| 


ES! It is Golf—that indes- 

cribable thing which has 

contributed my greatest fas- 

cination and caused me my 
bitterest provocation. The elation and 
enthusiasm which I have sometimes car- 
ried over the course, no tongue can 
describe; and the bitterness of soul 
which I have often endured, many 
tongues have tried to express, only to 
display inherent incompetence. 

It is now over a quarter of a century 
since I first saw golf played. I had 
heard of the game often, and I cher- 
ished a feeling of condescending pity 
toward those weak-minded sops who 
desecrated the word “game” by connect- 
ing it with such senile tomfoolery. 

On one occasion I had driven past an 
occupied golf course and saw the game 
played from the viewpoint of the 
“passer-by.” This, I confess, did not 
add to my admiration of golf as worthy 
of a man’s time and efforts. A sad, 
reminiscent smile creeps over my face 
even today, as I recall my contempt 
for the whole procedure. Wandering 
with apparent aimlessness over a large 
field, there were visible about twenty 
men, and about half as many women— 
the latter, as usual, in the way. Do not 
misunderstand me! I love women, but 
their charms are less apparent to me 
on the golf links. 


By Edward Leslie 


Illustrations by Raeburn Van Buren 


Most of these people seemed to be 
engaged in searching in the long grass 
for lost balls and each knew exactly 
where the ball fell, and where it should 
be, and must be, but by some unex- 
plained interruption of nature’s usual 
uniformity, it was not there. Those 
who were not searching for balls were 
mostly engaged in driving them into 
the secret places of the June meadow. 
I concluded that the point of the game 
was for the player to drive his op- 
ponent’s ball into a secret “somewhere” 
so that his opponent could not find it. 
In another part of this field two men 
were waving their clubs and frantically 
shouting “fore!” to two ladies who 
were in the act of picking up a “lost” 
ball. The good ladies dropped the ball, 
in dignified contempt of such ill-bred 
smallness as would prompt men to make 
such an unwonted fuss over such a little 
thing as a golf ball. 

In a distant corner the most interest- 
ing of all performances was in progress. 
There was a large hole in the ground 
which seemed to have been dug recently, 
as the excavated earth was heaped into 
a mound by the side of the hole. In 
this pit a man was working vigorously, 
in fact, I might say, savagely. He was 
lashing the ground with great fury. 
Volumes of sand and soil were taking 
the sky line. The perspiration on his 


wl 

fo! 
face and hands was absorbing what it a 
could of the debris, and his diction, an 
though not in the slightest degree FR eq) 
original, was unusual in its emphasis, ne 
and seemed to be rather new in its com- th: 
bination and arrangement. I at once J ha 
assumed that the party had encountere( a 


unexpectedly a dangerous reptile, ani 
my anger was kindled against the oth 
big man, and two husky boys arms 
with a cart load of brass-shod and iro! 
headed clubs, who stood off in a plac 
of safety and watched him in his lone, 
heroic struggle. But, finally, a littl 
dirty, white ball dribbled quietly ove: 
the mound and settled in the grass 0! 
the opposite slope. The angry mal 
climbed slowly out of the hole, wiped 
his dewy brow, and said—well, neve! 
mind what he said—I have been trying 
to forget it for a quarter of a century, 
and even at this advanced stage o! 
human freedom, the blue laws pro 
hibit its publication. 


OT far from this pathetic - ene 
there was a beautiful square of 
closely clipped lawn; in the ce! 
small hole. Onthis patch were two ‘ie 
One, whose figure from my distant 
point, reminded me of a man 
squash, was holding a red flag 
I assumed he had won as a trop 
a competition; and the other, 











ppearance could be accurately 
by the geometrical definition 
was making unsuccessful at- 
chase another of those con- 
little white balls into the 
you will have noticed already, 
ught up on a farm, and this 
nee recalled my boyhood at- 
, drive a muscular hog which 
mered in the freedom of the 
into the narrow doorway of 
er pen. You could send him up 
the opening with all speed, with 
d thrown in as an extra, but, 
1s is nose was about to enter, he 
woOU werve aside with a skill and 
no im which beggared both de- 
; and resistance. 
I n my buggy and watched these 
performances for a quarter of 
and, as I drove away, I con- 
that it took all kinds of people 
a world, and we probably had 
| 
A short time after this, I was in the 
ty on business and lunched with an 
ld friend at his home. When we had 
atisfied the inner man, I noticed that 
he had something on his mind. I asked 
he had an engagement which was 
aiming his attention. He replied, “not 
at all”; but, after a moment’s silence 
he ventured the question, “Say! did you 
ever see a golf game?” I replied with 
ill-eoncealed contempt that I had re- 
cently driven past a pasture field in 
which a few men and women were per- 
forming the craziest stunts that I had 
seen to date, and I had learned on good 
authority that this performance was 
called “golf.” “Well,” he replied, “you 
need to be close to see it.” I retorted 
that while this might be quite true, I 
had learned that you could hear it from 
a considerable distance. There crossed 
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THE ROTARIAN 
his face at that moment, 
that pitying smile with 
which I have since become 
quite familiar. After an- 


other moment’s pause, he 
statement 


ventured the 
that two 
excellent 
golfers 
were to 
play a 
challenge 
match 
that after- 
noon, and 
added 
that he 
had in- 
tended to 
see the 
game, as 
one of 
the play- 
ers WaS a 
particular 
friend of 
bis, “Ht,” 
he said, 
‘f you 
would 
care to 
accom- 
pany me, 
I am sure you would enjoy it.” Seeing 
that he was anxious to go, and not 
wishing to deprive him of his pleasure, 
I told him one of those thundering lies, 
so common and important in our ordi- 
nary social life, that I should be de- 
lighted to accompany him. I succeeded 
fairly well in concealing the sarcasm 


“But why should I remind 
been trying 


j 
/ 








tj beni ata 


“Well, Ed, I have not won the game, but I’m feeling awfully comfortable.” 





my fellow-sufferers of what they too have 
to forget for twenty years. 


which was boiling for expression, and 
at the appointed time we arrived at the 
links. 


WAS duly introduced to the player 

who was the special friend of my 
host. He carried a load of clubs, at 
which I glanced with grim disdain. I 
felt sure that any one of them was suffi- 
cient for the childish performance which 
was pending. But curiosity, or was it 
just manly instinct, attracted me toward 
the bunch of fagots, and I pulled the 
brassie out of the bag. I liked it as 
soon as I felt the weight of the head. 
It was more of a man’s instrument than 
I had supposed. My interest was kin- 
dled; and when I saw those fellows line 
out their first drives to a distance of 
two hundred and thirty yards, with that 
indescribable upward curve, I felt my 
heart swell, and I began to imagine 
myself a golfer. I did not know 
enough about the game to appreciate 
the skill involved in the approach and 
putt. When I saw a ball pitched on 
to the green and roll up to the flag, I 
took it as a matter of course. Any- 
body with common-sense could do that. 
But somewhere along the eleventh fair- 
way, the player whom I was mentally 
supporting, got one of those singing 
brassies which, above anything else 
under heaven, makes a man feel his 
manhood. It soared away about ten 
feet above the turf for one hundred 
yards in a line which seemed perfectly 
horizontal, and then, contrary to all 


(Continued on page 51) 
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“The [nternational Mina 


Problems that penetrate beyond national frontiers 


By Philip Whitwell Wilson 





INCE the days of Dickens 
and Thackeray, the people 
of the United States have 
been noted for the patience 

with which they listen to lectures. 
At the moment, they are instructed 
by numerous mentors, some Amer- 
ican and others European, that the 
time has come for ceasing to be 
“provincial” and -for cultivating 
what is called “the international 
mind.” In a thousand clubs, in 
ten thousand current-events classes, 





this international mind 


Modern science has made it im- 
possible for a nation to isolate 
itself, socially and_ politically, 
from the rest of the world. 
National questions are largely 
world questions and call for a 
world leadership of the inter- 
nationally minded. 


which have been the uns 
curse of the old world. 

If then there be in the Uni 
States an insistence on the j; 
diate loyalties, it is no re: 
wonder. The Constitution, 
Flag, the national anthems, ¢h, 
traditions and—hbe it not forgotte, 
—the vote, are symbols, on 
spect for which depends the futuy 
of the country. No mind, wheth 
international or historical, should 
be permitted to obscure these ha 








is incul- = = 


marks of a permanent and a stab|; 





cated. Yet about its value to the 
country and to the citizen, there is no 
little difference of opinion. The enthu- 
siasts approve. But in others, there is 
manifest an unmistakable dissent. 

In itself, the word “international” is 
wholly innocent of a sinister meaning. 
It is an adjective that signifies any- 
thing, whatever it be, which properly 
belongs to more than one nation. Golf 
has become an international game, and 
as a language, Spanish, being spoken 
not only in Spain but in Latin America, 
is also international. The air, too, is 
international because, in order to live, 
all nations must breathe it. An inter- 
national mind is thus a common-sense, 
that is, a sense common to all mankind, 
and the question is whether it is or is 
not a good thing to develop that 
common-sense. 

So defined, the value of the inter- 
national mind appears to be obvious. 
Yet there is hardly a region where you 
will not find either a hostility to it or 
misgivings in regard to it. In fiction, 
no character is more pathetic than “the 
man without a country.” In politics, 
there is always a sneer for the idealist 
who “loves every country better than 
his own.” Dr. Johnson in his diction- 
ary might tell us that patriotism is 
“the last refuge of a scoundrel’ but, 
despite this playful tantrum, the hun- 
dred per cent patriot is the man who 
has ever been and ever will be popular. 

That the international mind should 
be criticised in the United States need 
be no matter for surprise. Many are 
the races that have been welcomed by 
this land of hospitality and many are 
the newspapers in foreign languages 
which they have supported. Under the 
circumstances, it is not the interna- 
tional but the national mind that—-so it 
is argued—needs to be emphasized and 
a number of vigorous organizations are 


devoting their energies to this end. In 
France or Japan, loyalty is taken for 
granted. But in the United States, a 
former loyalty has to be changed into 
a later loyalty, and, among immigrants, 
this means a crusade. Allegiance has 
to be acquired. 

To the historian, here is no academic 
issue. This country is called the United 
States of America. But a glance over 
the annals of mankind is enough to 
convince us that it is not union but 
dissension which is natural to man. 
For a time the Roman Empire with its 
laws, its legions, and its roads, united 
Europe. Yet in the end, Europe broke 
into fragments. In our own day, it is 
only an external pressure that holds 
together the numerous races and the 
discordant religions of India. 

Indeed, to weld into one, even a small 
nation, is a labor of many generations. 
We talk as if the countries of Europe 
had existed since the flood. In actual 
fact, the unity of Spain was only com- 
pleted in the fifteenth century, of 
France in the sixteenth century, and of 
Germany and Italy in the nineteenth. 

We are told that the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance. So is the price of 
unity. Within a century Belgium has 
broken away from Holland, and Nor- 
way from Sweden, while the dual 
monarchy of Austria-Hungary has been 
split asunder into its component parts. 
These were schisms attributable not to 
external conquest but to internal dis- 
contents. 

It will be, then, an immense achieve- 
ment if the United States can organize 
part of a continent, greater than the 
Roman Europe, into a country; and a 
mankind, more varied than European, 
into a nation—so preserving the new 
world from those internal frontiers 


nationality. Unless a nation } 
that which all its citizens are taught t 
reverence, it cannot be united in a firn 
and lasting sovereignty. 

The fear lest internationalism may 
operate as a solvent of nationalism 
thus a fear, not wholly without founda 
tion. It is a fear, accentuated and in- 
flamed by a special circumstance whic 
must be frankly mentioned. The wor 
“international” smacks of radicalisn 
It is the so-called “Third Internationa!” 
that conducts the world-wide intrigues 
of the Soviet Republic in Russia. It is 
“the International” that is sung as a 
red anthem by Communists whereve! 
they congregate. By its very nature, 
the Class war, fomented by Bolshevism 
would be “international” since it is the 
avowed object to organize the workers 
of all nations against the capitalists. 
Such an “international” mind would 
a vehicle for universal revolution. 


HIS is hardly the place in which t 

estimate to what extent Communism 
is a danger. But that many citizens of 
the United States have migrated from 
countries where Communist parties aré 
active, cannot be denied. It is thus a 
fact that, from the first, the United 
States has refused to recognize the 
Soviet Republic of Russia and that 
Great Britain has withdrawn her recog- 
nition. In Europe, moreover, the fear 
of revolution in some form or another 
has led to a measure of surveillance by 
the police of which the United States 
has no experience. There is a bureau- 
cratic misgiving lest a liberty to «ross 


frontiers may be misused as a lic nse 
international in flu- 


within frontiers, 
ences being brought to bear ag 
national sovereignties. 


Even in Great Britain, the pub © 


tion of a letter from Zinoviev, *" 
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tremist, in which he advised 
+s to tamper with the Navy, 
.nd the Airforce, was enough 
increase the majority by 
msay MacDonald, as Labor 
nister, was defeated. 
it was no wonder. Britain’s 
trike must have cost her, one 
another, well over half a 
lars that she ill could spare. 
wledge that international 
as stirred up industrial strife, 
nsible for not a little caution 
art of responsible employers, 
world over. 


T eat majority of international- 
st uld, of course, disclaim all 
“yn y with Communism. Yet they 


0 not wholly escape from the critics. 
a few people, this talk about an 
| international mind is only a camouflage 

, for propaganda, a subtle device for lur- 
ng the United States into the League 

f Nations or the World Court or even 


nto an alliance with other countries. 
May it not also be an artifice for secur- 
_ ng a cancellation of European Debts? 


Indeed, there is a touch of pride in 
these discussions. It is asked whether 
the international mind should be ail 
give and no take. If it is the duty of 
America to understand Europe, is it 
not the duty of Europe not to mis- 
understand America? 

For there is a circumstance, peculiar 
to the United States which, more than 
eS mee, has caused embarrassment. A 
| problem arises that affects some foreign 

country—call it, Tibet. In that prob- 
ve em, the citizens of the United States, 
re, whose racial origin is Tibet, feel a 
special and perhaps a heated 
interest. They are loyal but 
they have memories. Other 
things being equal, their 





“ memories sway their votes. In 
such cases, an international 
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mind may result in a measure of sec- 
tional citizenship, the very condition 
which every responsible statesman in 
any country wishes to avoid. For the 
sake of tranquility at home, it appears 
to be prudent as far as possible to re- 
frain from entering into troubles 
abroad. 


N passing, it may be remarked that 

a sectional vote can never attain to 
an undue importance if there is a high 
percentage of general voting. It is when 
half the electors refrain from the ballot 
that the other half are apt to be 
dominated by groups. The remedy for 
sectional citizenship is thus to stimu- 
late all citizenship. In Australia, the 
absentee voter is fined and over 90 per 
cent of the registered electors go to 
the polls. The result is that Australia, 
sure of her own citizens, is seldom 
nervous over the spread of the inter- 
national mind. 

After all, it is not enough to point 
out the objections to the international 
mind. Admit the objections, and there 
still remains the question whether an 
international mind can be avoided. Is 
is not one of the inevitables that has 
now to be faced? Let us again appeal 
to history. 

Three thousand years ago, the most 
advanced civilization in the world was 
to be found among the Chinese. How 

















Avoiding Extreme Styles—By Carey Orr 


1] 


to preserve that civilization was a prob- 
lem to which they applied a simple 
solution. With infinite toil, they built 
a great wall, 1,200 miles long, which 
to this day is the most stupendous work 
of man upon this planet. Within that 
wall, the Chinese, intent upon isolation, 
lived in more or less security for a 
millennium. The rest of the world was 
politely ignored. 

But the time came when, even in 
China, isolation was found to be im 
possible. Against guns, no wall is 
impregnable. Against ships, there was 
no wall at all. The foreigner arrived. 
From time to time, he is expelled. He 
returns in increasing numbers. 

Every nation at every period is 
tempted to surround itself with some 
kind of a Chinese wall. The preroga- 
tive of sovereignty includes by universal 
admission a right to impose tariffs, to 
visé passports, to select immigrants, to 
enroll and to equip a defensive army, 
and to build a navy, to hold ships and 
the crews and passengers in quarantine, 
to censor cables, newspapers and books 
and, generally, to apply any safeguard 
against foreign influences that might be 
detrimental to national well being. 

But today, whether we like it or not, 
we have to face a new situation. It is 
no longer a question whether the gates 

in the wall shall or shall not be 
left open for tratfic in certain com- 
modities. There is a mind that 
ignores the wall as a whole. What 
we have to face is not interna- 
tional politics alone but inter- 
national science, art, literature, 
finance, religion, medicine. Leave 
the League of Nations out of 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Why [hey [Laugh 


By Joseph E. Pooley 





PON casual questioning I 


find there are few Ro- 
tarians who are aware 
that we have critics— 


critics I mean in the broad sense, 
who, looking at us with an indul- 
gent, albeit a somewhat top-lofty 
and supercilious scorn, class us as 
a sophomoric, ebullient, over- 
enthusiastic, and ineffectual group 
who with a few pretty and plati- 
tudinous phrases take the lead in 
the sounding of the brass and the 
tinkling of the cymbals. We are 
accused of being a set of Babbits 
who, doing but little real thinking 





on our own part merely join the 


A Rotarian calls attention 
levelled 
against Rotary and other serv- 
ice clubs and leaves the ques- 
tion, “Has the critic reached 


to the criticism 


the heart of Rotary?” un- 
answered. Another Rotarian, 
after reading Rotarian Pooley’s 
manuscript, reply 


which is also printed herewith. 


writes a 





who confuse activity with 
If our whole t 


plishment. 


but it might be the Recent 
Garters — supporters of 
anything. 

It is frequently charged t 





much time furthering at 





Big Parade and _ noisily follow 
along without ever seriously ques- 
tioning whither we are going or what 
we are going to do when we get there. 
Some of these critics are far from in- 
dulgent and use language that no 
sensible man likes to have applied to 
his own description. Agcording to them 
we are “boobs” individually, and collec- 
tively we form a bourgeoisie that goes 
on with an ineptitude and complacency 
that would court a complete conformity 
with the “status quo,” a bland and 
childlike faith that we live in the best 
of all possible worlds and scorning any- 
thing that smacks of change, we blindly 
follow where Rotary signs scream the 
loudest to us from the side of the road, 
creating for ourselves a sort of fool’s 
paradise as we tear along altogether 
oblivious of the grim realities of life. 
Further, our passion for organization 
—an American trait that has made 
America great in a material sense— 
has led us into forming luncheon 
clubs, service clubs, business men’s 


associations, booster clubs of all kinds 


so that with Rotary, Kiwanis, Ex- 
change, Lions, Buffet, we have given 
vent to our passion, but having brought 
these infants into the world we are not 
at all sure what our motive was in so 
doing. We are, so to speak, a by- 
product of the great American idea of 
“system” and “organizing.” The ques- 
tion is what to do with the by-product. 
Is it sometlring that is utterly useless, 
or some day will it have real value? 

The most: caustic and vituperous of 
our critics assign to us still another 
fault—that of insincerity and out-and- 
out hypocrisy. Pretending to believe in 
“Service above Self” and “He profits 
most who serves best” we frequently 
join Rotary with no thought in mind 
but an economic and in real small com- 
munities, social betterment for our- 
selves. 

We are regarded as patrons of the 
great god “Boost”; forever lifting this 
and supporting that, getting under 
this and behind that—a restless set 


among those who are 
athletes, thrift among the th 
patriotism among the patriots, 
religion among the saints. 


Then, too, we are pictured as pu 
Our so-called “pep” 


and naive. 
unbridled optimism is likened 
frightened urchin whistling in th« 
to keep his spirits up. 
slapping lot of Ponce-de-Leo: 
search of the fountain of youth. 


UCH are the jibes and thrusts 


certain journals which announce tien 


selves as “thorns in the side of 


placency,” “stys on the eyes of « 


“rents in the garments of status 
“ounces of bitter in the pounds of 
security,” “death’s-heads at the ba 


of Boobs,” which take an attitud 
ward such movements as Rotary, ° 


casts them into the outer-darkn¢ 


vulgarity, commonness, ineptitude 


unloveliness. 
Let us look in the mirror with a 
(Continued on page 47) 


given us it would not be the bi 
olent and Protective Order of | 


Honorable Order of Galluses 


make much ado in_ support 
things that, like trouser 
stockings, have always beer 
ported and are now in no 
mediate danger of losing the 
port. We_ usually prefer 


obvious to the esoteric and | 


We are a ba 
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[vet “ [hem | augh 


By Dwight Marvin 


l is a custom of the Roman Cath- 

olice Church, whenever the name 

of any of its members are under 

consideration for canonization, to 

to the witness stand one who is 

popularly known as the Devil’s Advo- 

cate. This man presents every flaw in 

the character and record of each candi- 

date for the catalogue of the saints. 

Nothing is too trivial to come within 
the scope of his testimony. 

One may therefore pardon Rotary if 

follows the habit of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites. It is proper that Rotary 
shortcomings should be listed at times— 
proper that we should turn a mirror 
on ourselves and become our own 
Devil’s Advocate. 

For we have our faults. No organ- 
ization exists without them. We have 
a code that is practically unknown to 
a majority of the average club; we 
have an ideal which is merely a sketchy 
suggestion to a large proportion of our 
membership; and we have a method 
which can be exaggerated—and often 
is—untib it seems a travesty upon 
propriety. 

Let us be honest. The trouble with 
Joseph Pooley’s critique is that it does 
not go far enough. He has not spoken 
of those “Ladies’ Nights” in which we 
try to herd women together on the 
basis of their husbands’ friendships. 
He has ignored the tendency of Rotary 
to become bourgeois in membership, 
manner and motive, instead of being 
the cross-section of the community 
which it is intended to be. He has 
deen gentle when he might have been 
savage. One might add a sequel to 

s essay which would outrun Mencken 
ind Lewis, yet not tell the half of it. 

Shall we then despair? Certainly 


not. Let us approach the question 
courageously, not closing our eyes to 
defects but rather looking the situation 
squarely in the face. And let us set 
down all the facts so as to see whether 
the balance is on the right side of the 
ledger. 

In my own opinion, it is overwhelm- 
ingly so—in spite of the fact that I 
find things much worse than Joseph 
Pooley does. For I am also interested 
in the church; and I find that the 
church is full of men and women who 
are there because it is socially correct 
to be there or because their parents 
were there or because they hope, in 
one worldly way or another, to profit 
by the association. I see men whose 
idea of church attendance is to put on 
a morning coat and take up the offer- 
ing, and women who want to have this 
opportunity to wear their best clothes. 
But behind all the human foibles and 
faults is the divine spark which touches 
so many hearts—and sometimes bursts 
into flame! 

It is equally so with fraternal or- 
ganizations. What proportion of the 
membership of any of them are per- 
fect exponents of their doctrine? How 
many Masons are Masons for the busi- 
ness opportunities membership may af- 
ford? How many Knights of Columbus 
are Knights for the social advantages 
of their plants? How many members 
of the Hebrew organizations see beyond 
the mere physical benefits they offer 
them? 

It is not a question of membership 
100 per cent devoted to the ideals of 
an organization. There isn’t any such 
animal. As long as we have the real 
we will have the counterfeit. As long 
as we create organizations with worth- 


while features, so long will we have 
members who are not always worth 
while. Human nature is human na 
ture: The politician will try to use 
Rotary, or the church, or the fraternal 
organization. The climber will climb 
over any available route. No human 
process can separate the wheat from 
the tares. They must grow together 


till the harvest. 


\ HAT, then, shall be our test in the 
evaluation of the Rotary club? 
Shall we measure it by occasional ebul 
lient effervescence on the part of some 
of the members? Shall we call it pro 
vincial because some clubs and some ele- 
ments in all clubs are provincial? 
Shall we denounce it as selfish at the 
core because it contains selfish men? 

If we do, we must carry our denunci- 
ation much farther? Marriage is a fail- 
ure because one ceremony in eight is 
followed by a divorce and many others 
are all but unbearable to their princi- 
pals. Business is a failure because of 
the frequency of bankruptcy. 
is a failure because it breeds hypocrisy 
and stifles self-expression in so many 
of its votaries. Life is a failure be- 
cause it brings in its wake many days 
of illness and ends in death. 

Let us not be silly about it. The test 
of Rotary must be something more than 
proof that it does not always ring true 
—that it fails to attain the level it 
seeks. One must go deeper than that. 

Rotary has an ideal. It aims to take 
human friendship, cultivate it through 
the machinery of frank boyhood and 
manhood, unite it in clubs of business 
and professional men in each commu- 
nity, and then inspire it to unselfish 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Was Ttascinated Dy 


the title of a bool 
ko J “How to Live.” A 
group of scientists of in 
ternational reputation had 
collaborated in its produc 
tion. It dealt almost ex 
clusively with the physical 
aspects of life, and re 
vealed, to my utter amaze 
ment, how little the ave 
age person knows about 
the common, ordinary, 
every-day problems of li 
ing. One example out of 
a possible thousand will il 
lustrate my point. People 
frequently lay down a 


book and say that it is bon 


ing, simply because they 
happen to be in an uncom 
fortable 
sult they hold the book at 
an improper angle, which 


chair. As a re 


causes an Strain, 1n 


eye 
compatible with enjoyment 


in reading How to eat 
and sleep and_ breathe ‘He 
were among the ordinary 
every-day necessities about which we 


know so little. Unconsciously, yet with 


peculiar intensity, the thought seemed 


to grip me: “And yet people speak of 


getting the most out of life.” Though 
our life is our most precious posses- 
sion, there are few things that we do 


little ¢ 
business of 


and intelligence as 
this We feel that 
life owes us something. As a matter 
of fact, it is we who are indebted to life. 

The philosophy of Rotary, “He prof- 
t,” is one of the 
cathartic 
to unravel an age-long complex—want- 
ing The se- 
cret of all good advertising, unfortu- 
nately, and without compliment to those 
affected by such advertisements, is to 
make people believe that they are get- 
ting something for nothing. This desire 
lies at the root of all gambling, graft, 


with as are 


living. 


most who serves bes 


its 
finest examples of a mental 


“é 


something for nothing.” 
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By Louis L. Mann 


best 


profits most who serves 


and corruption. Even students at the 
university, who know from their courses 
in physics that “action and reaction are 
equal opposite direc- 
tions,” who glibly speak of the “con- 
servation of energy” and the “inde- 
structibility of matter,” and who are 
“ex nihilo nihil fit” (from 


always and in 


able to recite 


nothing nothing is derived), yet look 
to nature as if it were a’ “bargain 
counter.” The very statement of my 


topic “Getting the most out of life” 
is “stooping to conquer” the reader’s at- 
tention, for the real problem is how to 
put the INTO life. One cannot 
draw more money out of the bank than 
one puts into it, with the exception of 
the accumulated interest. In like man- 
ner, cannot get more out of life 
than one puts into it, with the excep- 
tion of the mental, moral, and spiritual 
interest that accumulates with each real 


most 


one 
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Rotary philosophy as an antidote to an old disease 
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deposit. Henry 
mond, philosophe l 
entist, 
thought by insisting 
there are “natural 
the spiritual world 
For 
tists have been del 
to the mysteries of nat 
hoping to discover 
petual motion”’—a 
chine which, if once 
motion, would conti 
motion unto et 


epitomized 


generations 


power. It 
version of the ar 
search for the “pl 
opher’s stone.” If 
petual motion” were 
covered, it would 
pletely revolutioniz 
fabric of civilization, « 
an upheaval in the 


are not apt to materia 
>» We cannot get mor 
of a machine than we 


into it, in coal, oil, steam, or electr 


without additional heat 
is the mode 


a 


ec 


power—in fact, we get less, owing 


the loss caused by friction. 

Jacques Loeb spent all of his 
attempting to create life mechani 
He confessed his failure at the 
One-half of the great philosoph« 
the world go so far as to say 
“creatio ex nihilo” (creation 
nothing) isn’t a fact, believing 
even the powers of God are limit 
“nothing for nothing.” 


out 


i Mes get the most out of life, by 

of putting the most into life, 
must, first of all, have eyes that 
There is a difference between seeing 
seeing. George Bernard Shaw once 
rather facetiously, and yet wit 


thought beneath the wistful smile, 
one reason why he disagreed wit! 
most everyone was because his \ 


nomic world, and blast t! 
very basis of scien: 
These cataclysmic char 
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mally normal—he saw th 
e. Oculists bear testimony 


ngs 
at less than one person out 
has normal vision, 


We see, 


hundred 


y speaking. yet we do 


When psychologists speak of 


tion,” they refer to the fact 
ee and understand things only 
f what we already know—-we 
hat which we have been trained 
The 

in his lectures on psychology, 
ustomed to point out that 
f Eskimos were brought 


late Professor James, of 


if a 
f from 
north to New York harbor, they 
‘t, in all probability, notice the 
that 
The 


failed to be 


tartling things would be 
er new to them. 
ally the freshmen 
ed. Years later the 
ied, and the Eskimos 
of the magnificent bridges 
ng skyserapers. Their 
aught by, and their eyes riveted 
a little boat, somewhat similar 
ones that they use during part 

e year. 
That all who are not blind are able 
ee may also be refuted in a visit to 
ny of the great art galleries. As I 


student 


experiment 
were ob 
and 


attention 


tood in the Louvre, studying the 
“Mona Lisa” by Leonardo da Vinci, 
ind as I sat in rapture before Ra- 


ael’s ““Madonna,” in Dresden, I was 
greatly disturbed by some of the re- 
marks of tourists, who were “taking 
n’ the art galleries. They passed one 
picture after another and commented 
on the jewelry the figures wore, the 
style of the dress, the particular mode 
f hair dress, which they labelled as 
‘out of style” or “out of date.” These 
people were not blind; they 
saw the canvas, the pigmenta- 
tion—everything, in fact, but 
the artist wanted them 

They were not trained 
to see pictures. They brought 
so little into the gallery that 
hey took equally little out of 
the gallery. After all, we get 
only what we give. 

Years ago, at one of the uni- 
versities that I attended, I was 
foreed, much against my will, 
to take a course in drawing. 
From that day to this, I am 
grateful to admit, that I am 
able to look at great drawings 


what 


to see, 


ith appreciation—with eyes 
that see—which would have 
been altogether impossible 


without the time and energy 
that I devoted to the art of 
lrawing. 
Tolstoy, in one of his de- 
ghtful short stories, tells how 
shoemaker, who, because of 
ancial difficulties, was forced 
move his little shop from 
store to a room in the base- 
nt, where the only light 
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ce re ‘ ‘ Ww 
| vbo J 
becaus ] é \ 
wouid I i ( wate 
peopl s by Tolstoy owey wit 
his ind iInimitabie g¢ is ubtly 
lp ge ( l e\ ‘ Y n valn, 
f even when he ( er view 
Jin \ OK E i in 
OoDs¢é ¢ Ww ne é 2 time it Was 
He i ( i 1 the \ ige Dy 
the they ‘ He n er sa 
their face et eaming with joy, 
ghted dow th anxiety and sor 

Ww; he saw shoes nly shoes. From 
h ( p il ment he could 
see the feet of f ¢ DY and, nat 
urally, he was content yr 1t Was all 
that he had ever een. Some people 
would call that “attending strictly to 
business.” So it w But what a nar- 
row circumscribed l hnutting 
out the light of syn Vv, understand 
ing, and nteres n le larger world! 
Many a man’s whole life bound up 
in a pair of shoes, an overcoat, a mouse- 
trap, or some other contrivance:- True, 


they are making a living—but they are 


not making a life. There is a vast. dif- 
ference! “He profits most who serves 
best.” 
GPCONDLY, to get the most out of 
» 7 } _ . . 

life, by virtue of putting the most 
into life, one must have ears that hear. 
Not all who are not deaf are able to 


hear. A man living in the country nea? 
London had heard of the great actor 


He “saved hi 


ind 


Wavid Garrick. pennies” 


and went to London to see to hear 


‘*T have striven and 


r I I \ 
\ I WV n 
to ] re Ww 
it .s Vu 
ninute i\ { OU l 
W s by i Possil ij 
na Wi v T u ( 
Ny why Ww t tle 
m five t-fou ilmo t 
eral ! the w é u 
f the l iUudience I } OSS¢ r?) 
i strong me weep ( 
n l in laugh le next reg 
te H iad eye but lid no 
see! He had ea but ey ni 
he He lid not ex ene ne geniu 
ne see the ! nol i ( e I col 
imn e talent, nor in e Tt nsp 
tion understan ne § it zg : 
W ! nly t l N é ere 
tra i We ¢g ‘ fe only 
hat u n 
Ex ence I l IY natu ( 
evident at the opera 0} any I 
great musical How many there 
who seem bored. They came because 
was a “Society” event They are t 
deaf; ey hear enough keep them 
from falling asleep The hear, but 
they do not hear. They neve ut 
enough time and study nto mu 
get anything out of music. If they ha 
only taken the time to read so simple 
1 treatise as Krebiehl’s book, “How to 


Listen to Music,” 


and had known some 


thing of the composer, the theme, the 
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The new $3,000,000 
Minneapolis Civic Au 
ditorium, where _ the 
principal business  ses- 
sions and social fun 
tions of the convention 


will be held 





Te 





More than 10,000 people may be seated in 
comfort in the huge Assembly Hall of the 
Auditorium. This view was taken during a 
recent band concert. 





One of the  foyers. 

Here. visitors first 

glimpse the beauty of 
the great structure. 


At right—One of 
the beautiful cor- 
ridors on the main 
floor, of simple but 
artistic design. 
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()n to Minneapolis 


Rousing welcome awaits Rotarians from many countries 


’ for a few moments, give free 

to your imagination. 

‘icture the glorious vista of a 
ba y decked in flowers; window- 
with flowers, ornamental 
hidden beneath wisps of 
y, commercial display-windows 
ting a dazzling array of color— 
of all degrees of rank and 
in profusion. 


ilive 


ture a large convention hall sur- 
led by a balcony miraculously 
formed into a hanging garden, a 
table bower of flowers; picture the 

t beautiful garden you’ve ever seen 

| then imagine it transferred intact 

ndoors to a great exhibition hall; pic- 
ture the largest organ in the world 
being played especially for you by an 
organist of international renown; imag- 
ne yourself a part of a great assem- 
bly listening to the music of a famous 
symphony orchestra; visualize special 
trains, motor-cars, and airplanes ar- 
riving from every point of the compass 
with passengers whose names stand for 
leadership in the affairs of the world; 
picture for a moment a great city giv- 
ing itself whole-heartedly and unself- 
ishly to the responsibility of being host 
to thousands and thousands of visit- 
ors from other cities and other lands; 
think of the warmth of good-fellow- 
ship, the stimulation of friendship, the 
joy of reunion, the opportunity to ex- 
change experiences with business and 
professional leaders in your own par- 
ticular calling; picture all this and you 
will have an idea, but only a meagre 
one, of what every visitor to Minneap- 
olis is going to discover for himself at 
nineteenth annual convention of 
Rotary International. 

It is customary, I know, to speak of 
any convention in the weeks before it 
is held as the greatest convention ever 
planned. But if that superlative were 

ever justified it is, I believe, in the 
plans, which are now enthusiastically 
and rapidly being carried to comple- 
3 tion for the Minneapolis meeting. As 
' #4 special representative of THE 
i ROTARIAN, charged with the duty of 
' finding out for the 135,000 Rotarians 
> in all parts of the world just what 
preparations are being made for the 
reception and entertainment of their 
— numbers in the “city of lakes” next 
' month, I journeyed to Minneapolis and 

spent two days with those who are 

largely guiding the destiny of the 1928 


af | 





the 











By Gilbert H. Fuller 


gathering. Seldom have I seen such 
singleness of purpose in the realization 
of an ideal to make this convention 
the greatest in the history of Rotary; 


such enthusiasm, 


seldom have I seen 
such earnest work, such generous co- 
operation on the part of committee 


chairmen and committee members. In 
fact, every member of Minneapolis 
Rotary is working toward the single 
goal of perfection in every detail of 
the convention machinery. 

This work is being directed from the 
convention headquarters office in the 
Baker Arcade by Arthur E. Larkin, 
chairman of the Host Club Executive 
Committee, ably assisted by Howard H. 
Feighner, convention manager. Into 
this office each day come chairmen and 
members of the eighteen convention 
committees to confer on entertainment 
plans, hotel arrangements, decorations, 
transportation, reception to overseas 
visitors, and a thousand other matters. 
There is a wholesome interest on the 
part of everyone, each step is being 





Convention Speakers from 
Various Countries 


ARTHUR H. SAPP, of Huntington, 
Indiana, president of Rotary Inter- 
national—“‘Rotary Today and To- 
morrow.” 

JOAQUIN ANORGA, of Matanzas, 
Cuba—“Programs That Count.” 

DR. EDUARDO MOORE, Santiago, 
Chile—“Knowing Rotary.” 

DR. STANLEY FOSTER, Christchurch, 
New Zealand—“Knowing the Other 
Fellow.” 

EDOUARD WILLEMS, Brussels, Bel- 
gium—‘The Place of a Rotary Club 
in Community Service.” 

DR. ALBERT W. BEAVEN, Rochester, 
New York—‘“‘The Individual Re- 
sponsibility of Citizenship.” 

NILS PARMAN, Oslo, Norway; JULIO 
ZETINA, Mexico City, Mexico, and 
ALBERT HICKLING, of Guildford, 
England, will speak on “The Re- 


sponsibility of a Rotarian to His 
Vocation.” 

T. C. WHITE, Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa — “Rotary International in 


South Africa.” 

RICHARD MOMSEN, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil—“Rotary International in 
Brazil.” 





thought out carefully in advance and 
it is certain that every detail will be 
complete 

Aside the excellent 
facilities which Minneapolis offers as a 
Rotary convention city, it is, as you 
have been informed in previous articles 
in THE ROTARIAN, 
beautiful vacation playground. Located 
in the heart of the Ten Thousand Lakes 
region of Minnesota, the city has six 
large lakes of surpassing beauty within 


when the convention begins. 


from mechanical 


an interesting and 


its borders and innumerable beauty 
spots and points of historic interest 
close by. It has scores of beautiful 


parks and many miles of smooth, wind 
ing boulevards. The city is well pro- 
vided with theatres, hotels and clubs; 
it has the largest flour mills in the 
world, located on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River, which flows through the 
heart of the city; it has Minnehaha 
Park; and close to the city is Lake 
Minnetonka, historically—and roman- 
tically—famous and marvelously beauti 


ful. 


UT aside from these natural advan 
tages it has other features to dis- 
tinguish it. Principal of these is the 
new Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium, 
a $3,000,000 structure close to the busi- 
ness district and within easy driving 
distance of the leading hotels. In this 
great structure, the second largest civic 
auditorium in the United States and, 
in the opinion of a number of archi- 
tects, the most beautiful building of its 
kind on the North American continent, 
will be held the business sessions and 
social features of the convention. It is 
difficult to convey adequately an idea 
of the structure’s immensity. I visited 
it in mid-afternoon; the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company had given a perform- 
ance the night before and the chairs 
were still in place. I imagined those 
chairs occupied by the Rotary legions, 
the balconies filled, a hum of conversa- 
tion filling the building, the ramps lead- 
ing to the upper and lower levels alive 
with people. It was an impressive pic- 
ture, in prospect; and it was, I found, 
an effective means of obtaining a proper 
appreciation of the building’s size. 
The assistant manager of the Audi- 
torium “knew his statistics.” The 
building, he told me, has a seating ca- 
pacity of 10,545, which can be aug- 
mented as the necessity arises. It has 
a fully equipped stage with fifty-two 
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dressing-rooms in close proximity, the 
most modern lighting and scenic effects, 
disappearing orchestra pit, indirect 
lighting, the latest public-address sys- 
tem, controlled temperature, and a score 
of other and lesser features. It occu- 
pies two square blocks and, for those 
who drive their own cars, provides 
parking space on its property for more 
than 500 automobiles. 

To the other equipment will be added 
in time for use at the convention a 
$125,000 organ, the largest in the world 
—that, I was assured, was not a press- 
agent’s statement, but fact. It is one 
of the most complete musical instru- 
ments ever to be built, with two consoles 
and nine banks of keys, which permit it 
to be played either as a cathedral or 
theatre organ with a variety of orches- 
tral effects. 

The balcony of the Civic Auditorium, 
during convention week, will be trans- 
formed into a veritable hanging gar- 
den in harmony with the general deco- 
ration scheme to prevail throughout the 
city. I might digress long enough to 
tell you something on which the Min- 
neapolis Rotarians are working. In 
1911 Minneapolis had a civic celebra- 
tion distinguished by a city-wide floral 
display that came to be known through- 
out the United States as “the hanging 
gardens of Minneapolis.” At that time, 
flower boxes were placed on the orna- 
mental light standards of the city and 
in the windows of offices throughout the 
entire business district, remaining in 
place during the summer months. Min- 
neapolis became a flower as well as a 
flour city. This plan of decoration was 
followed each summer during subse- 
quent years with the result that by 
1915 many cities in the United States 
and Canada had adopted the Minne- 
apolis plan. 


[ATEE, however, interest lagged, with 
the result that the “hanging gar- 
dens” were gradually discarded and 
have not been seen, at least generally, 
for the past thirteen years. But this 
year, largely through the efforts of 
Minneapolis Rotarians, they will reap- 
pear. Nicollet Avenue, from the Nicol- 
let Hotel to the Auditorium, will be a 
bower of flowers. Merchants will co- 
operate by placing flower-boxes in their 
store windows; boxes will be placed on 
the ornamental lamp posts, bay trees 
or urns will be placed at the entrances 
to buildings, and flower pots will be 
used between casement windows. 
Rotarians upon their arrival will find 
a flower-laden city, beautiful in the ex- 
treme. There will be no bunting, no 
note of cheapness, no tawdry imitation 
of quality. Everywhere will be the 
vivid colors, the freshness, and the 


fragrance of Nature. 

The huge Exhibition Hall of the Civic 
Auditorium will undergo a magic trans- 
formation into the “House of Friend- 
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ship.” No need to describe this Rotary 
rendezvous to seasoned convention at- 
tenders. They know what to expect. 
To you to whom a Rotary convention 
is a new experience a treat is awaiting 
you in this as in many other things. 
This immense hall, occupying some 44,- 
000 square feet, will become a lovely 
“out-door garden,” transferred indoors, 
with fountains, cozy rest nooks, statu- 
ary; on every side flowers and green- 
ery. Here will be the informal gather- 
ing place of the convention. Here will 
be located the various district head- 
quarters. Here you will find comfort 
and relaxation. 

Steamers, special trains, motor-cars, 
and airplanes will bring the Rotary 
thousands to Minneapolis. Thirty-five 
or more special trains will arrive in 
Minneapolis between 7 a.m. Sunday, 
June 17, and 8 p.m. Monday, June 18. 
Auto caravans will travel to the con- 
vention city from Iowa, the Dakotas, 
Missouri, and Texas. Every hour 
of the twenty-four prior to the opening 
of the convention will see the arrival of 
new delegations from every point of 
the compass. 

A delegation from Invercargill, New 
Zealand, sailed on April 10 from Auck- 
land. Another delegation of two hun- 
dred and seventy-five from Great 
Britain, Ireland and the Continent of 
Europe, will sail from Southampton 
June 3 on the White Star liner Albertic, 
arriving in Quebec June 11 and travel- 
ing to Minneapolis by way of Montreal, 
Toronto, Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago, 
stopping in the various cities enroute 
as guests of the local Rotary clubs. 





Convention Group Meetings 


Arrangements have been made for 
meetings of various groups interested in 
particular problems, as follows: 

Incoming and Outgoing District 
Governors, Club Presidents, Club Secre- 
taries, Club Publication Editors, Song 
Leaders. 

Also special meetings of the follow- 
ing groups: 

Delegates from Canada, Delegates 
from the British Empire, and Spanish- 
Portuguese speaking Rotarians. 

There will be special assemblies de- 
voted to: 

Boys Work, Crippled Children, Com- 
munity Service, Club Service, and Classi- 
fications, also Vocational Service divided 
as follows: (a) Employment Relations, 
(b) Buying and Selling, (c) Competitor 
Relations and Association Activities, (d) 
International Trade Relations. 

In order to provide for the participa- 
tion of the largest number of Rotarians 
in assemblies, they will be divided into 
sections according to the varying sizes of 
Rotary clubs. Each section will have an 
experienced Rotarian to preside and in 
each section exactly the same program 
of topics will be presented for discussion. 
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Other representative delegat 
sail from Japan, Australia. 
South American countries, ( 
Italy, and other of the f 
countries in which Rotary ¢ 
organized. 









To welcome these thousands 
make them feel quickly the ci: 


pitality, preparations have be: 
to meet each incoming train a 
sonally receive each delegation | : 
this purpose, a large reception oy»); 3 


tee is perfecting its plans, hay 
ready secured the co-operation 

city authorities and the military ayth») 
ities at Fort Snelling. Hundreds 0: 
Boy Scouts of Minneapolis and St. Ps 
will be on constant duty during ¢h, 
entire week. Along the highways |ead. 
ing to the city there will be inform, 
tion booths for motorists where specif 
directions how to reach the principa 
hotels may be secured. Two thousand 
automobiles for use as “courtesy cars” 
during the week have been secured by 
the reception committee and these wi! 
be used to take delegates from the st, 
tions to their hotels, to the Auditorium 
or wherever else they may desire to g 


S I talked with committee chaiy- 

men and committee members, I be- 
came more and more impressed wit] 
the manner in which this group of me: 
are perfecting their plans and providing 
for every exigency. No detail is to 
small for them to consider if, in thei: 
opinion, it might contribute to the com 
fort, happiness, and lasting satisfaction 
of the convention visitors. I was forcibly 
impressed by one thing. This conven 
tion, just as present, is their most im- 
portant business and they are contribut 
ing their full quota of strength, deter- 
mination, and enthusiasm to insure its 
success. They have caught, individual- 
ly and as a group, the spirit of Rotary; 
it is reflected in their plans; it is being 
interpreted in their labor to make this 
convention pre-eminent among Rotary 
conventions. 

My notebook by this time was becom- 
ing rather well-filled. But I had not 
yet talked with the chairmen of sev- 
eral important committees, including 
George F. Dickson, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee. I found him, 
as I had found others, enthusiastic 
about his particular job, anxious fo! 
opinions, desirous of correcting any 
fault; imbued with the determination 
to make this convention, in so far as 
his work is concerned, a joyful one 
from its opening to its close. He 
summed it up in a few words. “\Ve 
want everyone to go away feeling tihat 
there was not one unhappy instant.” 

After hearing his description of some 
of the entertainment features that 
being planned, I could not see the 
motest chance of anyone leaving } 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Welcome to Rotarian Travelers 


HE people of Minnesota are happy to know 

that Rotary International will hold its an- 

nual convention in their State this year. It 
will be my pleasure to extend to the Rotarians a 
personal welcome when they come here. All I 
can do now is to assure them that the service 
ideal which Rotary so finely exemplifies knows no 
group boundaries, and that Minnesotans are all 
of one mind in wanting to make the convention 
in Minneapolis in June a notable and enjoyable 
event. 

You will come from every State and from many 
lands. It will interest you, therefore, to know 
that the 2,600,000 men, women, and children who 
constitute the population of Minnesota represent 
many groups and racial strains. Here the blood 
of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania is 
being mingled with that of Great Britain, Ireland, 
Germany, and Scandinavia in a new synthesis. 

The New England and Scandinavian influences 
were potent in the building of the State; here the 
Puritans of two continents met. They were but- 
tressed by thousands of Germans, who by their 
stability, industry, and integrity have strength- 
ened the commonwealth. And we have enough 
Irish to man the police forces and hold some of 
the more important offices! These, who constitute 
the principal elements of the earlier population, 
have been supplemented in recent years by a 
small sprinkling of the best stocks of southern 
and eastern Europe, who are showing a com- 
mendable desire to fit themselves as soon as may 
be into the economic, social, and civic structure of 
America. 

In the main, the people of Minnesota are of 
pioneer stock. And what pioneers they were— 
these grandfathers and grandmothers of the Mid- 
dle Border! They had strength—strength of 
body, mind, and character—to bear the burdens 
and endure the hardships of the wilderness. They 
had patience—the willingness to wait through 
long and anxious years, until the seed they sowed 
could grow to fruit or blossom into flower. And 
they had vision—the discernment to see that 


around the source of the great Mississippi was 
all that a strong and patient people needed to 
build a great commonwealth. 

No inventory can be given you, in this brief 
message, of the resources of Minnesota in agricul 
ture, industry, mining, commerce. To those who 
visit us in June we must, however, emphasize that 
there is inspiration in Minnesota’s charming out- 
of-doors. The Land of Sky Blue Waters each 
spring renews its welcome to those who enjoy a 
vacation-land where lake beaches, clear streams, 
cool forests, broad highways, and vista-giving 
hills offer a wholesome recreation that really 
re-creates. 

Your organization terms itself International 
and is so in the best meaning of that much-abused 
word. With that fact in mind let me in closing 
say that while Minnesotans are proud of their 
State they are not imbued with any spirit of 
chauvinism. Minnesota makes no claim to being 
unique in merit. We recognize that sectional 
arrogance has no place in America, and that na 
tional arrogance is a world menace. Ours is sim- 
ply a reasonable appreciation of the privileges 
which are ours as citizens of a favored State. In 
the national group of stars, Minnesota is known 
as the North Star State. As the North Star serves 
in a unique and helpful way to direct the way- 
farer on his course, so, I hope, may Minnesota 
as the North Star State direct some Rotarian 
travelers in their quest for the route to a richer 
life. 

It will be a pleasure to welcome you personally 
when you come to Minnesota in June 


J 


Q 
rovernor. 
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ROTARIANS IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Arthur H. Vandenberg, edit« of the Grand America decorated for gallantry under fire in His eventful military career resulted 
Rapids Herald, is Michiga: new United States the world war. He was awarded the D.S.C. for motion to the rank of Major in 1915. 
senato havir be. ted to fill the va- extraordinary heroism in action. He now holds George Denison, president of the Rot 
ancy created by the deat f Senator Ferris. the rank of Major in the Chaplain’s Reserve. of Honolulu, arrived in Hawaii a nu 
Senat« Vandenbe been editor of the Major Bryan R. Cooper, president of the Ro- years ago as a roadman on the Oahu 
Herald for yea He lely known as a_ tary Club of Dublin, was first elected to the He is now general manager of the 
student of American history Dail as an Independent member in 1923, and is a trustee of the Pan-Pacific Union 

The Rev. Murray Bartlett, of Geneva, N. Y., has taken an active part in the National Par- president of the Chamber of Commerce 

esident of Hobart College, has tho dietinc- liament since, being returned at the last elec- engaged in almost a score of other civ 
tion of being the nly ollege president in tion with a record number of first preferences. ties which distinguish him as a forcefu 
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Arizona | ries ( Jooperation 


How a state-wide business “slump” was averted 


r HIS is the story of a Rotar- 
ian, of a Rotary ideal, and 
of how the two together have 
brought about one of the 

ique organizations and one of 
st interesting economic situa- 
the industrial history of the 


wee 


States. 
\ tever else Rotary has done, every 
Rot in will recognize that one of Ro- 
greatest accomplishments and 
its greatest forces is that in- 
tangible but vital thing we call Fellow- 
s} fellowship and understanding 
:mong men representative of all types 
of business and professions; fellowship 
that brings them together and gives 
them a broader and clearer view of 
their relation and responsibility to each 
other, to their community and to the 
business world of which they are a 
part. This sense of fellowship, I think, 
is characteristic of Rotary throughout 
the world, and it is the Ro- 


By Charles A. Stauffer 


for even a reasonable part of their cost 
of production. Business, over-expand- 
ed, was staggering under the sudden 
change from boom to depression, and 
taxes were about the only thing that 
were holding the high level of the war 
years. 

One day in the fall of that year, 
when Arizonans were 
wonder if all the progress of a decade 


beginning to 


was going to be wiped out, a little 
group of men were lunching in a Phoe- 
nix club. One of them was a consult- 
ing mining-engineer, one a lawyer, one 
a stockman, one a farmer, one a busi- 
ness man. Four of them happened to 
be Rotarians. The fact that the five 
were lunching together was purely acci- 
dental, but like many another acciden- 
tal circumstance it started something 
of consequence. 

The talk, as usual, concerned busi 
ness, or rather the lack of business. 





tary ideal that has been ap- 
plied to the whole field of 
industry and business in the 
youngest state of the United 
States—Arizona. 

Fittingly, it was a Rotar- 
ian who conceived the idea 
of applying Rotary’s great 
force of fellowship to an en- 
tire state; naturally, it is the 
same Rotarian who has car- 
ried the idea to success. 
How he did it, and what has 
resulted from it, furnishes a 
striking illustration of the 
fact that Rotary’s influence 
in American life goes far be- 
yond its direct club activi- 
ties. 

The beginning of the story 
goes back to the uncertain 
lays of 1921, when the post- 
war depression was at its 
eight. The “slump” hit the 
young state of Arizona, only 
vell started in its develop- 
ment, particularly hard. Its 
great copper mines were shut 
lown; its stockmen, over-ex- 
tended on credit and also 


4 
; 
i 





OO Scat 





rhe iawyer, lt 


the business man, sa ttle hope, but 
the mining-engineet join 
their complaints. After listening to 


] } 


them for a while he said, “Instead of 
sitting here talking about out 
and blaming the universe, why don’t we 
do something? Why can’t we get all 
our industries together, talk things ove) 


just as we are doing, and see if we can’t 
find some solution for our problems? 
The trouble is that we’re so wrapped 
up in our personal affairs we're all su 
picious of the other fellow, and trying 
to blame our difficulties on someone else 
What we need is a little more Rotary 
fellowship and understanding. If we 
really got together and tried to unde 
stand each other we could find a ba 
for working together to clear things 
up.” 

The idea appealed. The other Rota 
ians began to wonder if a sort of supe. 
Rotary idea covering all in 
dustries and all sections of 
the state would not eliminate 
a lot of misunderstanding 
and a lot of working at 
The upshot of the 


cross 


purposes. 
conversation was that the 
little group began to talk 
about it to other men, and 
presently a _ representative 
group of prominent Arizon 
ans sponsored the proposal 
that all Arizona join in a 
State Industrial Conference. 
Practically every 
state got behind 


organiza 
tion in the 
it, and when the conference 
was held in December it had 
an attendance of three hun- 
dred of the leading figures in 
? 


all industries and all parts of 
Arizona. 


Shree! first Arizona Indu 
trial Conference probably 
exceeded all American rec 
ords for frankness. Farmer 
stockmen, mine and railroad 
executives, business men, pro- 
fessional men, stood up and 





businesses 





tricken by drouth, were 


Without markets for their 
tle, sheep, and wool; its 
mers faced ruin because 
r long staple cotton and 
er crops couldn’t be sold 


P. G. Spilsbury, mining-engineer and Rotarian of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, whose practical application of Rotary’s spirit of fellow- 
ship led to the formation of the Arizona Industrial Congress, an 
organization which has made possible actual co-operation among 
all industries of the state and has pointed the way to prosperity 


and better business understanding. 


their respective 


to help them, and what cer 
tainly would happen if things 


(Continued on page 58) 


told each other exactly where 


stood, what might be done 


went on as they were going. 
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Tn Sixty- Five Minutes 


—from the Atlantic to the Pacific and back again 


By Arthur H. Sapp 


President of Rotary International 





6 UMP clear of the plane and 
pull this ring. Whatever 
you do wait till after you 
have jumped to pull the 

ring—these parachutes work fast. 

Now sign this release. Fill in the 

name of the person to be notified 

in case of accident.” Even these 
alarming instructions did _ not 
daunt Frank Mulhoiland and me— 
for we were determined to see the 
Panama Canal from the air. 





Accompanied by Gerald Bliss, 


The president of Rotary Inter- 
national forgets conferences and 
inter-city meetings and club 
luncheons long enough to don 
flying togs and crawl into the 
cockpit of a Martin bomber for 
a flight over the Panama Canal. 


that narrow strip on eithe 

the canal and even then | 

for a few good and 
banana trees. On all sides st 

the jungle filled with wi 
wild pigs, deer, and snak 
other reptiles, but above all, ty 
cal heat the year round a: 
drinkable water. One must 
Canal Zone with its modern, ult; 





what Uncle Sam has done i: 





postmaster of Colon, Canal Zone, 
the efficient secretary of Cristobal- 
Colon Rotary, we arrived at France 
Flying Field at nine o’clock in the 
morning. Gerald Bliss knows more 
people in the world than the Prince of 
Wales. He drives a diminutive auto- 
mobile of ancient vintage which, a la 
Charles Lindbergh, he calls “The Spirit 
of St. Vitus.” Through his kindly au- 
spices, Colonel Stevens, head of France 
Field, had arranged the flight for us. 

Clad in typical army flying togs we 
walked out to two huge Martin bomb- 
ing planes being tuned up for our use. 
Frank was to fly with Lieutenant Jones 
and I with Lieutenant Davidson. These 
planes weigh nine thousand pounds 
each and are equipped with twin pro- 
Following Lieutenant David- 
son, I climbed clumsily into the cockpit 
while Dr. William Eno, one of the 
efficient surgeons of the Canal Zone, 
climbed into the “tonneau” so to speak. 
The party was almost complete. I felt 
a sort of security in having a surgeon 
along. Why there was no undertaker 
I could not understand. We had just 
been advised that to the equipment of 
the France field had just been added 
an ambulance plane equipped with two 
cots. Who could be fearful with such 
preparations? 

A sudden deafening roar as the two 
giant engines responded to the touch of 
the pilot and we were off. We taxied 
to the north side of the field and then 
turned into the wind and with the noise 
of a thousand gattling guns we headed 
toward the Atlantic. Almost imper- 
ceptibly we rose. Somehow I had 


pellors. 


expected this giant ship of the air to 
jump out from under me (it was my 
first flight), but we rose slowly into the 
wind with very little forward progress. 

It is such comfort to sit on a para- 
The ring is so handy over your 


chute. 


left shirt pocket ready to be pulled 
“after you have jumped clear of the 
ship.” 

At five hundred feet elevation we 
turned and headed toward Panama, 
twenty-two miles away. Here was a 
freighter just entering the mouth of 
the canal. The foothills which are the 
connecting link between the Rockies 
and the Andes began to seem like ant 
hills as we climbed one thousand, two 
thousand, three thousand—four thou- 
sand feet. We took an air speed of 
eighty miles an hour and held it. It 
seemed so slow. I wanted to put my 
foot on the accelerator. Leaning over 
the side with the wind rushing by and 
nearly pulling my helmet loose, I was 
lost in the beauty of the scene below. 
I forgot all about the parachute and 
the ring. 

The Gatun Locks separating the salt 
water of the Atlantic from the fresh 
water of Gatun Lake, looked like a 
plaything below. A ship was in the 
locks waiting for the water to raise her 
to the level of the lake for her short 
fresh-water voyage. This great artifi- 
cial lake, the largest in the world, filled 
with dead stumps of trees that had 
once been jungle, covers in irregular 
outline the central part of the Isthmus. 
In an irregular course occasional 
freighters and passenger ships were 
going in either direction, mute in their 
tribute to Goethals and Roosevelt and 
the thousands who contributed their 
energy and their lives to this great 
project. 

I am told that in flying over jungles 
and uncultivated land, an air pilot-is 
always unconsciously casting his eye 
about for a place to land. Our plane 
not being an amphibian, I could not 
imagine where it could land except in 


wonder world of science. 


Across Gatun Lake—the tiny ri! 


bon of canal now presents to our vi 


one of the greatest engineering feats 0 
Four days ago we had com 
this twelve miles in the launch of tly 


all time. 


superintendent of the Canal. No 


could see it all at a glance. Suddenly 
the deafening roar ceased as Lieutenant 


Davidson shut off the power. I felt f 


the magic ring and wondered if it was 
time to “jump clear of the plane,” but 
he leaned over to us, pointing his finge: 
and bellowing into my ear, “Culebra 


Cut!” I nodded and smiled and t 


engine roared again. 


Now appeared the Pedro Miguel locks 

which we had explored three day: 
a Hamburg 
freighter pass through on one side of 
the locks and three submarines lashed 
side by side go through on the othe! 
Milflores 
Lake, the Milflores locks, salt water 
What a thrill 


it 


before. We had _ seen 
side almost simultaneously. 


again, and the Pacific! 
to look down on Balboa and Ancon 


their barracks and modern houses 
Then spread out before us the City of 
Seventy thousand inhabi 
Beautiful hotels, clubs, busine 
and government buildings, plazas, th 
Cathedral, the Union Church, beau‘ fu! 
homes in modern subdivisions! Here 's 


Panama. 
tants. 


the roof of the president’s palace ° 
its patio, its central fountain wit 
ducks and herons, where we met 
greeted President Chiari of the R« 
lic of Panama but three days be 
The tide is out—we see giant fis 
the bay which we are told later 
sharks. 
(Continued on page 61) 


sanitary cities of Cristobal, Colo: 
and Panama to truly appreciate 


From an altitud 
of four thousand feet it seemed impos- 
sible that such a little cut could hav 
taken so much time, cost so many mil- 
lions, and have made so much troubk 


( 


ee 
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“Too often the unwilling buyer 
resents what he considers to be, 
and what is, an imposition on 
his good nature.” 


Super- Salesmanship 


HE 
up to personal selling right- 


money that is charged 

fully covers two fields. Every 

salesman spends more or less 
of his time in acquainting prospective 
istomers of his wares; their useful- 
ness, their price, and their charac- 
Probably every salesman 
encounters a few of those benighted 
gentry who have apparently never 
heard of the articles he is selling, in 
spite of the fact that the prospective 
business would seem _ to 
necessitate those articles. No doubt 
most salesmen have made the acquaint- 
ance of those who, for mysterious rea- 
of their own, allow and 
encourage the salesman to waste both 
his time and theirs, knowing full well 
that there is absolutely no intention or 
possibility of buying. 

Just what excuse there may be for 
this kind of selling it is hard to see. It 
is inefficient, expensive duplication of 
advertising. In these days of mass 
production, efficiency demands mass 
consumption. Custom-made articles, of 
will perhaps always require 
personal contacts to some extent; and 
for such as these, the salesman will be 
necessary. But the travelling salesman, 

such, has passed his zenith and is 

the decline,—for most “mass” com- 
nodities, at least. 

But there are some—you know them 

well as I do—which still persist in 

lying to a large extent on sales 
ws. Usually backed up by advertis- 
ng, either local or national, the crews 


customers’ 


sons 


even 


course, 


By Robert S. Gordon 


are sent out to cover a specified terri- 
tory. If the article is one that is used 
in the home, every house is canvassed. 
The smilingly persistent and_ thick- 
skinned canvasser, well fortified against 
may be made by 
encounters in 


any objections that 
“the lady of the house,” 
his rounds the usual number of persons 
either too polite or too weak-willed to 
say “No!” and stick to it; and it is to 
such as that the majority of 
house-to-house sales are made. 

If the article happens to be one of 
office equipment, or one which demands 
the personal attention of the business 
man, the system- 
atically—but the technique is different. 
In this case the wary salesman has a 
game to play first, the game being to 
gain an interview with the prospect, or 
the promise of an interview, before the 
unsuspecting victim discovers the pur- 
pose for which the interview is desired. 
Trickery, subterfuge, anything short of 
outright misstatement, is considered 
permissible on the part of the sales- 
man. And, the interview once granted, 
it is surprising—to a man—how many 
men will allow themselves to be talked 
into buying something they don’t want, 
have no use for, and probably never 
A triumph of 


these 


offices are covered 


will have any use for. 
salesmanship! 

The selling end of salesmanship—the 
time devoted to the personal “follow- 
up,” the time spent in overcoming the 
prospect’s disinclination to buy—has 
much to answer for. In addition to 
being a costly and inefficient means of 


disposing of goods, it is in many cases 
an admission of the article’s intrinsic 
lack of merit. An article that demand 
such methods for its sales either is not 
a first-class article or else the class of 
purchasers who constitute its market is 
wholly an unintelligent If the 
article is as good as the salesman says 


class. 


it is, if it is as necessary to the efficient 
operation of the prospect’s business as 
the salesman insists it is, might it not 
be reasonable to assume that the pros- 


pective buyer would take it? 


E s osedly 
H 4; uppose 


» ought to know 


knows his business. 
what he needs 
and what he doesnt’ need. If he doesn’t 
know even these elementary things, his 
activities should properly be 
There are, 


“business” 
classed under “gambling.” 
to be sure, innumerable people who are 
in business and who are making a fair 
success at it, in spite of poor judgment 
and inefficient management. Sales con- 
cerns, wholesalers, and efficiency ex- 
perts occasionally straighten them out 
when things get too tangled; as often 
as not it is sheer luck that keeps them 
going. But nobody believes for an 
instant that the commercial 
the better for their business existence. 

Such business men are, happily, in 
the minority. Most of them know their 
business, at least well enough to pick 
and choose among the thousands of ar- 
ticles constantly being offered for sale 
in the commercial world. They know 
what they need and what their business 

(Continued on page 49) 


world is 






















Martin Johnson 
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A remarkable 
“close-up” photo- 
graph. The operator 
concealed within a 
“boma,” or blind, 
presses an electric 
button which auto- 
matically opens the 
shutter, sets off the 
flash, and_ closes 
the shutter again. 
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Photo by the Author. 


Haunting Big 


Assistant Director of Department of Preparation, American 


T is interesting to watch the evolu- 

tion of the average hunter. As 

a young man, keen for sport and 

for excitement, he often goes into 
the field and brings home unnecessarily 
large bags. He shoots females and 
males and young with fine lack of dis- 
crimination. A trophy of any kind is 
the breath of life to him, and some- 
times he leaves a very long trail of 
amateurish trophies behind him before 
he learns how to hunt for real ones. 
But unless he is a natural-born killer— 
and fortunately such hunters are rare 
—there comes a time when shooting 
animals is less interesting than observ- 
ing them, and from a mere observer 
he turns gradually into a_ student. 
Cameras become more and more an 
important part of his equipment, and 
finally he will begin to tell of the re- 
markable picture he got of what might 


By James L. Clark 


Museum of Natural History 


have been a world’s record head, and 
he will actually delight in having let 
the animal escape. 

I have seen many men go through 
some such development. Some there 
are who are slow to change, and some 
are not, but given time most hunters 
follow a somewhat similar course. 
Some professionals seem never to 
change, and others grow to hate their 
work. But I suspect that the one who 
does not change is the one who never 
sees anything but the ivory of the ele- 
phant or the fur of the beaver that he 
kills. He is of that unfortunate type 
that cannot see the traits that make 
one come to sympathize with animals. 

We museum folk are often blamed 
with being killers, and many people 
criticise us for having such large col- 
lections. But one can smile at criticism 
as thoughtless as that. The American 


At left—James L. 
Clark, the author, 
on one. of _ his 
numerous excur- 
sions into the great 
crater of Nigoro 
shoots a_ splendid 
specimen of 
cheetah, commonly 
known as the hunt. 
ing-leopard. 





Museum of Natural History has, 
instance, about a score of the ski! 
Virginia deer, including a few mo 
specimens of these animals. 
these the museum gives pleasurs 
information to hundreds of thousand 
of people who never in all their 
will have an opportunity to se 
graceful creatures in their native \ 
But it must be remembered that 
of those deer skins have been giv 
the museum by hunters 
hunted them for pleasure, and 
while the museum has a score of s 
mens for scientific study and for } 
lar presentation in mounted form, ! 
than six thousand of these same 
are slain annually 
alone by hunters who are license 
law to kill. 
Furthermore, one will find/that an 
the societies interested in conserv: 


u 


Throv; 


in Pennsyl\ 





en PNET 


























eemingly a disproportionate 
women from the 
nuseums. That the museums 
expeditions to far countries 
for their 


no 


f men and 


collec- 


those 


of animals 
ue, but in 
urged to bring back mere 
Carl Akeley, in 1921, took 
sive expedition to Central Af- 
earch of gorillas. He shot five, 
he might readily have gotten 
did, that 


Case are 


and learning, as he 

la is a comparatively rare ani- 

mmediately decided to try to 
Belgian Government, in 
y these particular gorillas lived, 
ect the animals. So successful 
that today the gorilla sanctuary 
ally in existence, and the rare 
; can no longer be hunted. Cer- 
the five lives that Akeley took 
not too large a price for the 
to pay for permanent protec- 
om the guns of hunters. 


whose 


Now one thing more is true. The 
that lies in photographing ani- 
very much superior to that 
lies in shooting. I have seen 
eds of animals that I could easily 
shot, but of which I could not 
) a decent picture. So if one gets 
leasure out of pitting himself 
animal in attempt 
him, the camera is_ infinitely 
intriguing than the gun. And if 
tement is the chief desideratum- 
. my experience is that the camera 
eases it many, many fold. 


an an to 


only five really 

langerous lions, leopards, 
uffaloes, elephants rhinos. But 

must not get the impression that 

ely animal is not dan- 
gerous he is easy to photograph. The 
often true. Rhinos, for 
are easy enough to _ photo- 
iph, if one will only risk waiting 
til they are close enough. But where 
lugmore, my colleague, snapped plenty 


[N \frica there are 
animals: 
and 


because an 


ntrary is 


tance, 
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James L. Clark photographed in his African camp which serves as an operating base 
for eventful excursions with gun and camera. 


of close-ups of rhinos, he got none at 
all of giraffes. He did get a few 
telephoto pictures of the elongated 


creatures, but they proved far too clever 

to permit us to approach them closely. 
To carefully 

African animals must come the realiza 


anyone who observes 
























In circle—A “boma” 
constructed by Mr. 
Clark from sticks and 
bush close by a car- 
cass of a giraffe which 
he had shot as a speci- 


men. At left—a large 
lion shot from the 
“boma” (shown 
above) by a friend 


who, at the time, was 
hunting with Mr. 
Clark. 


Photos | 
the Author 


tion, in time, that they are extraordi 


narily clever. With the exception of 
the rhino they are very hard indeed 
to outwit. How they know the things 
they seem to know is beyond me, but 
it is obvious that they do know. Fo 
instance, if a native walks across a 

plain that is covered by 

herds of antelope, the 


creatures separate as_ he 


} 


advances and close in be 


hind him, leaving an open 
N space about him with a 
; 


comparatively limited 


say a hundred 
But let a 
the 
thing, and that open space 
is far 


four 


diameter 


yards. white 


man attempt same 


more likely to be 


hundred yards in 


diameter, even if he has 


carefully refrained from 


shooting anything in the 
listrict. 

On one occasion we 
were having a lot of 
trouble trying to photo 





These 


bee n 


harte-beest. solemnly 
called “the 


policemen of the plains” because of the 


graph 


comical animals have 


way they catch sight of any danger and 


then, sometimes at considerable risk to 


themselves, go bouncing and snorting 
about in the vicinity of danger, signal 
ing every animal within a mile that 
something is not as it should be. So 
universal is this habit that any expe 
rienced hunter lie low when harte- 


beest appear, if he has anything im 


portant on his mind. 


had been trying for 


Dugmore and I 





several days to get some pictures of 
these solemn-faced clowns, but we had 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Profit-Sharing “That Pays 


George La Shell’s secret of business success 


HE time was 1896; the place, 
the mining town of Leadville, 
Striking miners 
were engaged in a deadly 
struggle with militiamen of the Colo- 
rado National Guard. Picks and shov- 
els beat against bayonets; rifle shots 
rang out. The mountainsides sprang 
into flame as tents of miners and 
guardsmen alike caught fire. Smoke 
trailed skyward as from a_ funeral 
pyre. 
It was amid this maelstrom of hate 
and bloodshed and suffering that George 


Colorado. 


By Ruel McDaniel 


La Shell, one of the guardsmen, a 
youth of 18, made the solemn vow that, 
in the years since, has guided his deal- 
ings with his employees and made 
them, I think, the happiest group of 
vorkers I have ever seen. 

“Tf ever I am an employer of men,” 
he said, “I shall see to it that such a 
thing as this shall never happen.” 

La Shell was a drifter, an untutored 
youth, an itinerant boxer, content to 
let the future take care of itself and 
accepting his fortune, good or bad, as 
each day brought it to him. Yet his 

heart beat in sympathy 














George M. La Shell, 
of Long Beach, Cali- , @ 
fornia, member of 
the Rotary Club of 
Long Beach, who 
has established a 
business on an 
unique profit-sharing 
basis. 


The lunchroom of 
the La Shell com- 
pany, where all em- 
ployees are “guests” | 
of “the company” at S 
luncheon each day. 

No one is permitted N 





for the men whom misun- 
derstanding led to seek 
each other’s lives. The 
sight of the devastation 
wrought by the failure of 
employer and employee to 
reach a common-ground of 
understanding and good- 
will left a profound im- 
pression on him. He was 
convinced that such hu- 
man hate could be avoided 
and _ subconsciously he 
looked forward to the 
time when he could prove 
it for himself. 





Leadville lost its lure with 
ing of the mines and La Sh 
on. A few months later foun 
Long Beach, California, d 
wagon for a building contra 
man’s discourtesy started hin 
business career. Sent to the off 
supply dealer by his employe 
treated with such utter lack 
sideration that it awoke in 
desire to lift himself from th: 
to become a “somebody” in thi 
of business. 

He returned to his employs 
and announced: “I’m going to « 
morrow and go into the cem: 
ness. If the way that fellow 
me this morning is an exampl 
way they treat customers, ther 
to be a big opportunity in th 
for a man who can be courteou 


“But,” protested the contractor, “ 
don’t know anyone around he 
don’t see how a teamster can ex). 
gain the confidence of the publi 
ciently to succeed in such a pre 


business as selling cement.” 


“Will you buy from me?” La 


asked. 
“Certainly, gladly; but—” 


“Thenthatwillhelp. You’llneed 























to pay. 





— 
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morrow. 


I'll be ready 
you when you’re ready yy, 


- next cement!” 
George M. La _ Shell 
the builders’ supply 
in Long Beach that 
is name. 

La Shell, I am convinced, 
f the richest men in the 
Not in dollars, for his 
is listed at only about 

10, but in happiness and 
understanding which, it 

to me, are the real ele- 

of wealth and success. He 
arned to live and he has 

1 how to teach others to 




















S Mum 
































Qaurn prown eyes that smile as he 
talks. He was talking and laugh- 
ing with a group of truck driv- 
ers and cement handlers when I 
approached. 

As we walked toward his of- 
fice I saw in front of us a sign 
fully six feet in diameter, which 
read: “He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best Here,” and I learned 
in the ensuing hours that George 
La Shell believes every word that 
sign says. So does everyone who 
works for him. 

Naturally our talk turned al- 
most at once to the La Shell 








Prominently located in the La Shell building 
is this “heraldie device” of the spirit back of 


the La Shell organization. 


live. Out of the suffering he wit- 
nessed at Leadville, out of the prize- 
fight ring, out of the soggy ditches that 
tried men’s souls, he has picked vagrant 
sparks of human emotion and welded 
them into a torch of human under- 
standing by which he guides the des- 
tinies of his employees. 

The La Shell policy is a policy of 
profit-sharing with his employees, but 
it goes deeper than that. It is the shar- 
ing of happiness as well; and in so 
sharing his happiness with those who 
vork for him, he builds more happiness 
for himself. Yet, in a material way, 
La Shell admits that he is as selfish as 
lis average fellowman. He conducts his 
business by the plan he has developed 
because it produces greater returns, in 
ollars as well as happiness, than any 
‘her plan he could follow. 

George La Shell is a man of medium 

ight and slightly stocky build, with 


profit-sharing plan. 
“Ours is not the 
profit-sharing scheme,” Mr. La 
Shell said. “Too many ideas of 
this type are mere bribes to keep em- 
ployees from making greater demands. 
“The plan we use goes so much 
farther than mere dollars that I do not 
like to think of it merely in that light. 
First, however, I want you to see that 


ordinary 


it really has paid me.” 

He drew an official-looking sheet of 
paper from his drawer and handed it 
to me. It was a statement from a pub- 
lic accountant who audits the La Shell 
books every six months. It told that 
Mr. La Shell had been in business for 
seventeen years; that at the end of the 
first nine years, during which the firm 
was conducted without the profit-shar- 
ing plan, his net worth was $32,000 
and that in the eight years that the 
profit-sharing plan had been used, his 
net worth had jumped to nearly $300,- 
000. 

But what of the employees? Appar- 
ently Mr. La Shell had contemplated 


An exterior view of the attractive stucco building which houses the builders’ 
supply business operated by George M. La Shell. 





the question, for he produced anothe: 
statement which showed that at the 
time the profit-sharing plan was 
adopted the net worth of all employees 
of the company was a little less than 
$5,000, while the last semi-annual re 
port showed that the seventeen men 
who work for the firm were worth over 
$80,000. Every employee either owns 
his own home or is paying for a lot on 
which to build. Isidro Canlas, a Fili 
pino, who heaves hundred-pound cement 
sacks every day, goes home at night to 
a stucco house worth more than $12,000 
and his total worth is around $25,000. 
Other employees tell of similar finan 
cial independence. 


‘¢T HAVE the accountant go over the 
books every six months,” continued 
Mr. La Shell. “As a disinterested per 
son he figures out exactly the net prof 
its for the period. I take eighty per 
cent of the sum and give the remaining 
twenty percent to the employees to 
divide among themselves. They have 
their own method of allotting thei: 
share, and the method automatically 
keeps every man on his toes to pro- 
duce greater and greater profits. 
“You can readily see from this finan- 
cial statement, however, that I am not 
really giving away anything. You can 
see that my eighty per cent of the 
profits amounts to a great deal more 
than a hundred per cent totaled under 
the old system. Also, the men make 
more money because they get salaries 
that are higher than the average paid 
in this line of business, in addition to 
their profits.” 
It was fifteen years ago that La 
(Continued on page 56) 
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As the inspired artist sees the convention chair- 
men of the Rotary Club of Minneapolis. 
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“Portraits” by 
YOU’RE becoming infected 
with the virus of springus feveriti, 
or whatever it is the medical 
men call that tired feeling that 
upon us all at some time or an- 
_ you ought to meet the Minneap- 
Rotarians whose immediate and 
important concern is to make the 
teenth annual Rotary convention, 
18 to 22, the greatest in the 
ry of Rotary. They’re a live crew, 
Skipper Arthur E. Larkin, chair- 
of the Host Club Executive Com- 
tee, down to the last member of 
last committee; and it is inspiring 
hear them enthusiastically describe 
plans they have made for receiving 
tary’s legions next month. 
se NM Of 
The Minneapolis Auditorium, where 
the principal business sessions and 
ial functions of the convention will 
he held, was completed June 4, 1927. 
It is the second largest civic auditorium 
n the United States and may be 
eached within a few minutes from 
any point in the downtown district. 
\bsolute comfort is assured at all times. 
The temperature in the building is con- 
trolled—the air warmed or cooled, as 


) 
Ie 


desired. 
s&s FF 

The largest single delegation to the 
convention is expected to come from 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Conti- 
nent of Europe. The number sailing 
will be between 250 and 275. They will 
sail from Southampton June 3 on the 
White Star liner Albertic, arriving in 
Quebec June 11. They will visit Ro- 
tary Clubs in Montreal, Toronto, Buf- 
falo, Detroit, and Chicago en route to 
the convention. 

se S&F SF 

Edgar F. Zelle, president of the Min- 
neapolis Rotary Club, has purchased an 
all-metal, fourteen-passenger airplane 
for delivery in Minneap- 
olis June 1, and a group NED MOORE 
of Detroit Rotarians are 
planning to fly to Min- 
neapolis in the new 
plane. Mr. Zelle is presi- 
dent of the Jefferson 
Highway Transportation 
Company. The plane 
will be used for sight- 
seeing trips over Minne- 
apolis during the week 
of the convention. 

es FS 

The hundreds of flower 

boxes which will be used 


Jonvention Highlights 


M. P. 


Carl Rawson 


HOUSE OF FRIENDSHIP 
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to transform the balcony of the 
Auditorium into a_ beautiful 
hanging garden as one of the 
striking decorative features of 
} 


the convention, will all be 


donated to the Auditorium by 
the Minneap- 
olis Rotary 
Club, and will 
remain in 
place as a per- 
manent fixture 
at the close of 
the conven- 
tion. 
a4 4 a 1 
Conven- 
tion head- 
quarters 
will be in 
the Nicollet 
Hotel. Here 
many of 
the over- 
seas dele- 






/ HUSTLING 
gates, com- 
mittee 
members, Rotary offi- 
cials, and others will 
be housed. 
a 7 

To install the pipes of the $125,000 
organ, which will be played for the 
first time at the convention, it will be 
necessary to tear out part of one wall 
of the Auditorium. This organ is said 
to be the largest in the world. It may 
be played either as a cathedral or thea- 
ter organ, with all of the novelty or- 
chestral effects found in the large or- 
gans of the most modern motion-picture 
palaces. 


“MRSARTHUR 
JEWETT 


CHAIRMAN OF Tne 
LADIES AUXILIARY 


se S& 

St. Olaf’s Choir, which will sing as 
one of the outstanding features of the 
sacred concert to be given in the Audi- 
torium Sunday afternoon, June 17, is 
recognized as America’s 
foremost a_ capella 
choir. It has sung in all 
the larger American 
cities from New York to 
Seattle and has made 
one tour of Europe, 
where thirty-five con- 
certs were given. The 
members of the choirare 
students at St. Olaf’s 
College, Northfield, Min- 
nesota. Director F., 
Melius Christiansen is 
internationally famous 
in musical circles. 
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CHAIRMAN 
TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE 


Rotary Anns who come to the con 
vention, especially those from countries 
outside the United States, will enjoy 
the opportunity of visiting a typical 
American country home when they are 
entertained at the beautiful estate of 
Mrs. G. Nelson Dayton on Lake Minne- 
tonka. Incidentally one of the Min- 
neapolis women who are working hard 
est on plans for the convention, is Mrs. 
Arthur R. Jewett, 
Ladies Auxiliary Committee. 
mittee will see to it that there is not 
a dull or idle moment for the 4,000 
Rotary Anns who, it is estimated, will 
come to the convention. 

se SF 

Minneapolis hotels have recognized 
their responsibility to the city and have 
made ample provision for the thousands 
of Rotarians who will come to Minne- 
apolis. They can take care of the larg- 
est registration ever made at an in- 
ternational convention. 

es SS 

Among the letters that have come in 

to Frank S. Gold, chairman of the local 


chairman of the 
Her com 


convention publicity committee, is one 


from F. C. Binning of Southampton, 
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England, in which the writer states 

that he is planning a cross-country trip 

after the convention. Many Rotarians 

are expected to make Minneapolis their 

starting point for long tours and vaca- 

tion trips at the close of the convention. 
& oS Oe 


One thousand Boy Scouts have con- 
tributed their make the 
Rotarian’s convention visit enjoyable. 


services to 


a wf OM 


Bring your golf clubs! Here are the 
names of a few of the many fine golf 


and country clubs near Mineapolis. 
Read these names and plan to try out 
that new driver! Lafayette, Minni- 


kada, Golden Valley, Interlachen, Min- 
neapolis, The Country Club, and Bloom- 
ington. For the disciples of Walt Whit- 
man, there are excellent fishing-grounds 
a short distance away. 
ee 

Two thousand automobiles have been 

obtained for use as “courtesy cars” dur- 


ing the convention. The convention 
badge will be your “open sesame” for 
wherever you desire to go. These 


“courtesy cars” will be at your call for 
tours of the city, transportation from 
station to hotel, to the convention, etc. 
& oF Of 

Delegates from the British Empire 
are making arrangements for a dinner 
to be held either in Minneapolis or 
Saint Paul during “convention week.” 
Other dinners will be given by the 


Spanish- and  Portuguese-speaking 
Rotarians. There will be numerous 
district dinners held throughout the 


week. 
Ss sf 
John E. Norman, of Miami, Florida, 
former international director, has been 
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THE 


appointed chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee. 
es Fe 

Paul Althouse, tenor, 
who has sung with the 
Metropolitan Opera, and 
Jeanette Vreeland, 
soprano, who has _ ap- 
peared as soloist with 
some of the leading sym- 
phony orchestras of 
America, will sing at the 
concert to be given in the Auditorium 
Tuesday night of convention week by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

es 

Some facts about Minneapolis: Pop- 
vlation, January 1, 1928 (United States 
Census estimate), 448,000; area, 58.72 
square miles; factories, 1,186; whole- 
sale firms, 1,129; railroad lines (9 
trunk), 29; public schools, 113; public 
parks, 181; public libraries, 34; area 
of parks, 4,722 acres; hospitals, 30; 


A 
4 





theatres, 55; car lines (January 1, 
1928), 253.32 miles; churches, 272. 
es & 


The Rotary Club of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, won the attendance trophy at the 
1927 convention in Ostend. Of the 145 
members of the club, ten attended the 
convention, traveling 12,527 miles to 
Ostend. 

What Rotary club will win the trophy 
this year? 

es FF 

Plan to spend part of your time in 
St. Paul. Summit avenue in St. Paul 
is recognized as the third most beauti- 
ful residence district in the United 
States. There are many other beauty 
spots and points of interest, as well. 
Be sure and devote some of your sight- 
seeing activities to Minneapolis’ “twin.” 

es oF 

Here’s some information that may in- 
terest fishermen. Muskellunge, the 
“tiger” of fresh waters, are to be found 
in a number of the northern chain of 
lakes of Minnesota, and bass, northern 
pike, pickerel, croppies, etc., may be 
caught in abundance in lakes and 
streams in practically any part 
of the state. Resort accommoda- 
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STANLEY STARING 


1S TEACHING EVEN THE COPS 


tp their seventh and eight 
GEORGE GILLETTE 


RECEPTION 
COMMITTEE 


May. 49 


tions vary from 

my, fo SPELL nished housek« ing 
% COURTESY cottages to luy 
summer hotels, 


cellent cuisine, 


Me tennis, etc. 
VB 4 4 a4 


The night ; 
President’s Ball, 
husbands, if the. 
in Minneapolis, a 
ing to have to t 
back seat while their wives danc 
visitors who have not provided + 
selves with dancing partners 
vance. Just because we’re givin; 
this tip is no reason, however, fo: 
ing your wife at home, for bac! 
will be given preference. And 
married man ever succeeded in looking 
like a bachelor? 

we 8 Of 

The convention will be “covered” by 
leading writers of the Minneapolis 
newspapers, press associations, 
newspapers of cities close to the con 
vention city. News of the convention 
will go to all parts of the world. Al! 
of the Minneapolis newspapers are co- 
operating now in their plans for th 
convention. 





es ff 
Delegates from the Rotary Club of 
Ketchikan, Alaska (farthest north 
club), will travel by boat to Seatt 
and thence by train overland to Min- 
neapolis. 
es oF Uf 
Get your singing voice in good con- 
dition. There will be community sing 
ing before each day’s session in the 


Auditorium. 
se SF 


Edward Hungerford in his book ‘The 
Personality of American Cities” wrote 
as follows in describing the Hanging 
Gardens of Minneapolis when they were 
an annual feature of the city’s summer 
decoration scheme years ago: 

“The initial impression that a city 
makes upon one is not easily forgotten, 
and we distinctly recall upon that July 
night the cluster of lights up and down 
Nicollet avenue. Each bore a great 
flower box, warm and summerlike with 
a brightness of geraniums. In the 
windows of the large stores that line 
the avenue were more window boxes, t)) 


oors. The entire effect was 

distinct and different fro! 
that of any other town that 
we have ever seen. It seeme:! 
J that Minneapolis at firs! 
vo, sight typified the ne\ 
Zz-4~- —~——s America.” 


ec FS 
Between 75 and 100 del 
gates are expected fro! 


Mexico! 
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The Rotary Club of Am- 
sterdam, Holland, has of- 
fered to assist,in so far as 
possible, those who may be 
desirous of obtaining hotel 
accommodations in Amster- 

the time of the Olympic Games 

nmer. The city will be crowded 

vill be difficult to find good and 

accommodations for all those 

ll wish to attend the games but 
are being made to procure good 
modations at reasonable rates. 
lub will also be glad to answer 
nquiries in regard to the games. 
unications should be addressed to 
ieorge Brusse, Secretary, Rotary Club 
of Amsterdam, Rokin 95, Amsterdam, 


} 


ri nd. 
T. C. Thomsen, 
special commissioner 
Cologne of Rotary Interna- 


tional, engaged in 
organization work on 
the Continent of Eu- 
delivered the principal address 
iugurating the Rotary Club of Co- 
gne, Germany, on April 16. Cologne 
rks the third Rotary club to be or- 
ganized in Germany, Hamburg and 


Inauguration 


Frankfurt being the first and second, 
respectively. 

Addressing the Cologne Rotarians, 
Commissioner Thomsen said, in part: 

“It is with very great pleasure that 
I speak to such a gathering of promi- 
nent men belonging to this wonderful 
old city, the capital of the Rhine-Prov- 
ince, and to your many Rotarian guests. 

“And when I speak, I wish you to 
keep in mind that I speak not only for 
myself, but representing the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International, and 
the entire Rotary family, consisting of 
130,000 leading men grouped together 
in nearly 2,800 clubs in forty-four coun- 
tries the world over. 

“And when I say to you tonight that 
you are making 130,000 friends, I mean 
it—literally. You will find that wher- 
ever you go to a city or town with a 
Rotary club, that club is your club and 
it is your duty to attend their weekly 


meeting. You will meet only friends, 
men who will tell you all you may want 
to know about their town, men who 
will give you of their time so far as 
possible and who will help you exactly 
as if they had known you a long time. 
And you will find that the atmosphere 


in the Rotary clubs is different to that 





ud 





Photo: Henry Miller, Washington, D. C. 











prevailing in any other type of club; 


tT 


it is warmhearted, stimulating, enthu 


Siastic, and yet with a deep and seriou 
background. I congratulate you on 


having made the decision to become 


Rotarian 


Spanish and Portu 
guese Rotarians will be 


Seville called together on the 


Exposition 


occasion of the Ibero 


American Exposition 

which is to be held in 
Seville, Spain, in October, 1928, in ac 
cordance with plans to be worked out 
and submitted to the governor of the 


Sixtieth District for the approval of 


the board of directors of Rotary Inter 
national. The question of Rotary In 
ternational’s representation at the 


meeting is to be left to the decision of 

the 1928-29 board of directors. 
President Sapp has 

announced the personnel 


1 


European 
f of the newly 


{dvisory 
Committee 


created 
Advisory 
follow 

C. Thomsen, 


European 
Committee, as 
Chairman, T. 
special commissioner of Rotary Inter 


national. (Continued on next page) 





\ delegation representing the Rotary Club of Cleveland, Ohio, journeyed to Washington, D. C., conferred honorary membership 
upon the Honorable Theodore E. Burton, Representative from Ohio and President of the American Peace Society, in recognition of 


his contribution to the cause of international peace. 
side at its annual convention to be held in Cleveland in May. 


taken on the White House lawn. 





As President of the American Peace Society, Representative Burton will pre- 
The delegation called on President Coolidge and a photograph was 
In the picture are: sixth from left—Representative Burton (holding coat); E. W. Rose, presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Cleveland; President Coolidge; and Arch C. Klumph, past president of Rotary International. 
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The Rotary Club of Ottawa, Canada, and the fifteen provincial members of Parliament who are Rotarians, assembled on th: 


of the new parliament buildings at the Capitol for this picture. 
in the parliamentary restaurant as their guests in return for the frequent hospitality enjoyed with Ottawa Rotary during sé 
In behalf of the distinguished hosts, the Honorable Layton Ralston, Minister of National Defense, welcomed the visitors and J 


Thorson, member of the Rotary Club of Winnipeg, was the principal speaker—his subject: “The Building of a Nation 


Secretary, Russell V. Williams, assist- 
ant secretary, Rotary International. 
Florestan Aguilar, district governor, 


Madrid, Spain. 

Louis Favre, district governor, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Etienne Fougere, district governor, 
Lyon, France. 

Dirk Hudig, district governor, Amster- 
dam, Holland. 

Frithjof Kemp, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Nils Parmann, district governor, Oslo. 

Josef Schulz, district governor, Prague. 

Felice Seghezza, district governor, 
Genoa, Italy. 

Alexander Sturm, Vienna, Austria. 

Edouard Willems, district 
Brussels, Belgium. 


governor, 


History was made by the 
Rotary Club of Ottawa, 


Ottawa Canada, on March 26 when 
Rotary the regular weekly luncheon 
; was held in the Parliamen- 

tary restaurant in the Ca- 

nadian Houses of Parliament. This 


marked probably the first time that a 
luncheon of a non-governmental organi- 
zation had been held in the Parliament 
buildings. 

After calling the meeting to order, 
President Sam Holden handed the 


gavel to Rotarian Leon Ladner, mem- 
ber of Parliament for Vancouver South, 
British Columbia, who presided during 
the meeting. 


Rotarian Joe Thorson, 


member of Parliament for Winnipeg 
South-Center, Manitoba, a Rhodes 
scholar, delivered the principal address. 
His subject was “The Building of a 
Nation.” He sketched the development 
of Canada from the Confederation 
down to the present year and pleaded 
for a common aim and sincerity of in- 
terest in building the edifice of nation- 
hood. 

The musical program was under the 
direction of Rotarian Felix Quinn, 
member of Parliament for Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. Rotarian the Honorable 
Layton Ralston, minister of National 
Defense from the constituency of Shel- 


burne-Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, wel- 
comed the visitors. 
The group of Rotarian members 


under whose auspices the meeting was 
held included Charlie Bothwell, Don 
Cowan, Watt Grimmer, Paul Hatfield, 
Charlie Howard, Harold Jenkins, Leon 
Ladner, Finlay MacDonald, Felix 
Quinn, Layton Ralston, Sid Robinson, 
Fred Sanderson, Tom Simpson, Buff 
Telford, and Joe Thorson. 


In the next column is 
printed a translation of 


Rotary and _ an article, “Rotary and 
Catholicism Catholicism,” which 


appeared in El Rotari- 
ano Argentino, the 
publication of the Rotary Clubs of Ar- 
gentina. James H. Roth, to whom ref- 
ence is made in the article, is a special 


commissioner of Rotary Internat 
now engaged in Rotary organiz 
work in South America. 


In order to dispel the doubts of some 
lics-—doubts which persist despite the 
prohibition of the discussion of religious 
which is accepted by all the Rotary 
the world, and despite also the impossibi 
citing a single act in violation of thie 


+ 


tion, we believe that it is opportune to 
certain facts which have been given to 
Mr. James H. Roth, especial commissior 
Rotary International. 

It is advisable to state that Mr. Rot! 
Knight of Columbus—that is to say, that 
longs to an association of Catholics who 
strictly with religious practices. The inf 
tion which Mr. Roth gives is as follows: 

Monsignor Luis Silva Lezaeta, Bish 
Oleno and Apostolic Vicar of Antof 
(Chile) is a very active member of the 
club of that city. The Rotary clubs of 





' 


agua, Santiago, Los Angeles and Osorno 


have Catholic priests as members of thé 


and the curate of Los Angeles, Father Go 


—a Spaniard—has written two Rotary 
which the Rotarians in Chile sing at their 
ings. 

In the United States and Cuba, alm: 
the clubs have Catholic priests as active 
bers. 

Since religious discussions are not per 
in the clubs but rather the thought is 
good without distinction of race or rel 
ministers of God—be they Catholics or P 
tants, all have a voice and vote in all club 


ters which look to the welfare of humanity 


better understanding between nations. Mr 
has also placed in our hands an invocati 
fered by Presbyter Doctor Francisco ‘ 


Parish Curate of the Church of the Most 


maculate Conception in’ Manzanillo, Cuba. 
this invocation we print below several! 
graphs: 

“‘ ‘Service Before Self.’ Lord, here is ¢ 
the practices of this institution which is 
lutely Christian, and which practices 
teachings. This is a sublime principle 
fulfillment would require love for one’s ! 
bor, religious charity, the most lovely 





teps 
The fifteen members invited the entire club to hold its luncheon 
ase 
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Most Who Serves Bee Le 
he noble and altruisti practice 
ny teachings wh 
own good, looks to the good of 
the practice of 
ge measure with istice and the 
nanity as a whole. 
to grant Thy paternal benedi 


republic of Cuba, and the cit) 





llo, and may the whole vorid re 
vith this cultured and hospitable 
dle of heroes and martyrs, the 
efficacious, disinterested and _  pro- 

' nfluence of Rotary International which 
t elebrating in this city, the seventh 


totary Executives.”’ 


In order to create an 
incentive for Rotarians 
from other countries to 
visit the Rotary Club 
France, at 


Paris Cup 
( im petition 


of Paris, 
regular intervals, and 
same time to increase the inter- 





European Rotarians, and especi- 
ose of France, in Rotary Inter 
al, this club has instituted an 
international automobile driving 
st open to all Rotarians. This 
t, which will be held in June each 

is based on a trip from any city 
ere there is a Rotary club to some 


te] nt in Paris to be specified later. 





[he trip should be arranged so that 
contestant will arrive in Paris on 
last Wednesday in June between 6 

and 10 p.m. The route from the 

‘ting point is optional. Such factors 
average number of miles traveled, 

imber of passengers, time of arrival, 

ylinder capacity of car, etc., will be 
nsidered in determining the winner. 





\ time allowance will be made where 
the use of water navigation is necessary 
n order to complete the trip. 

The principal basis of competition is 
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the co r ants ib y to gaug co 
ectly the number of hours driving 1 
quired, at an average rate of speed, to 
bring him to Paris at the time spe 
fied. A set of regulations and prov 
ons have been established by the com 
mittee of the Paris club which has the 


undertaking in hand An entry fee of 
é francs or its equivalent will be re 
quired to cover the « xpenses of both the 
local and Paris clubs. 

In order to stimulate public interest 
in the competition all entrants must ex- 
hibit, on the 
cars, a plate on which appears the Ro 
tary wheel, the name of the home club 
and the words, “Paris Rotary Club Au 
tomobile Cup.” Three annual prizes 
ed and a Grand Prize 
Rotary Club 


have bee n pro\y It 


1 
will be awarded to the 


whose members have won the contest 
three years in succession. Further de 
tails may be secured by communicating 
with the secretary, M. Georges 


Pivetaux, Hotel Commodore, 12 Blvd 
Haussmann, Paris, 9E, France. 

On behalf of the 
Rotary Club of Milan, 
Senator 


Bevione, a 


Italy to 

Cron Britain ™ember of the club, 
recently presented an 
Italian flag to the 
Rotary Club of London as a token of 
the sincere and unchangeable friendship 
between Italy and Great Britain. In 
his speech of presentation, Senator 
Bevione called attention to the friend 
ship of the two countries and to the 
fact that 
Henderson, who 
Club in Italy—that at 
In conclusion, he said: 


it was an Englishman, 


James created the 
first Rotary 
Milan. 


front and rear of their 


> 
iV, \ 
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S50 memb f r these 
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“One rf the greatest « of Ro 
t V Triend | il co-opt tio ir 
twee nations. But orde t 
become friends, people must first unde 
Stal each otnel The « intry W cl 
na best understood th new resu er 
tion of Italy, and which follo t t 
the greatest spirit of impa ility, ar 
th the most enlightened sympathy 
Great Britain We k il we 
ant to thank you for it, as It i 
la Rotarian 
“M1 Pre ient, it I ese rt 
I that I del i to you to Ly not 
only nh joy but wit sincere emotion 
n the name of the Rotary Club of 
Milan, the flag of my country. I an 
ure you will hold it always in hig] 
honor, and that it will establish a me 


bond of friendship between the Rota 
ins of our countries and 
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Debrecen, the second city in Hungary to have a Rotary club, recently celebrated its inauguration with a charter membership of 
twenty-three. A delegation from the Rotary Club of Budapest, which receives credit for the organization of the new club, attended 
the charter presentation. Seated third from the left in the first row is Sesztina Jené, president of the Debrecen Rotary Club 
Standing at his left is Dr. Rowland Hegediis, president of the Rotary Club of Budapest. 

the second largest city in Hungary, is an important religious, educational, and agricultural center. 





Debrecen, with a population of over 75,000, 
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The Six Objects of Rotary 


TO ENCOURAGE AND FOSTER: 


1. The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 
High ethical standards in business and professions. 

3. The application of the ideal of service by every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, business, and community life. 

4. The development of acquaintance as an opportunity for service. 

5. The recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupations and 
the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupation as an opportunity 
to serve society. 

6. The advancement of understanding, goodwill, and international 
peace through a world fellowship of business and professional men 


united in the ideal of service. 











Magazine and Mouthpiece 

HERE are two conceptions of the sphere of THE 

RoTARIAN. The first sees it as the mouthpiece of offi- 
cial Rotary, every word weighed by the prevailing opinion 
of its officers, with dissent or criticism tactfully barred. 
The other would continue its official functions, but would 
also make it a forum for the discussion ®f Rotary problems 
and principles from many angles. 

Every organization tends to incrust with custom and 
ritual until in the end it loses resilience. There are always 
those who are anxious to draw its limits decisively and to 
tolerate no deviation into paths of experiment. Conserva- 
tism, we are told, consists in refusing to do anything the 
first time; and an organization magazine, if confined to the 
narrow domain of tried and true organization policy, risks 
being unread and unreadable. 

If THE ROTARIAN can challenge the thought of those who 
see some of its policies or possibilities from new angles, we 
will have a better magazine and one that will command a 
larger company of readers. Rotary can stand discussion; 
if it cannot, it is worse than dead and hardly deserves a 
decent funeral. What agency is better for its discussion 
than Rotary’s own magazine? We do not want a Rotary 
like the tavern sign of St. George, always on horseback 
and never riding on. We want it progressive. If THE 
ROTARIAN is impersonal enough to express alien as well as 
orthodox views when they come from constructive and sin- 
cere sources, set forth in good temper and logic, it will be 
far more powerful for the advancement of Rotary than it 
can ever be as a mere official mouthpiece. 

THE RoTARIAN will continue to present matters sponsored 
by Rotary International through its annual convention, its 
board of directors, and committees. It will continue to re- 
port interesting and worth-while achievements in the world 
of Rotary. It will give varied interpretations of the Six 
Objects of Rotary, and invite critical comment that it is 
hoped will challenge the thinking of all members. THE 
ROTARIAN will strive to reflect faithfully the world-wide in- 
ternational aspect of. Rotary. It will be the foe of social and 
political demagogy. It will interpret life at its finest and 
best. The magazine also will be a platform for the dis- 






Vay 


cussion of timely and controversial Rotary questio: 
serving at the same time a high regard for decen 
taste, and a sense of social welfare in everything 
printed. 

Each number of THE ROTARIAN will be a glance 
great world mind of Rotary, revealing alike to Ro: 
and to friends, or critics, the true significance of th: 
ment in its practical interpretation and applications 
law of service to the business of living. 


Background 


— EBODY has defined culture as that group of 

ties which remain when a person has forgotten « \ 

he ever studied. Perhaps this is a type of hyperbole | 

borders on the paradox. . 
But behind all men, all organizations, and all ns 

lies a background which is more important than any 

ing mode. It was said of Gladstone that “he did his 

as naturally as a horse eats oats.” It takes a life of ad 

herence to an ideal to produce such a course of conduct. Oy 

cannot acquire it in a day or a year—any more than 

can become a “gentleman,” in the narrow sense of 

word, by learning a book of etiquette by heart. 
It is the background of Rotary which counts, not the jn- 


in Rotary has forgotten the code and could not recite the Six 
Objects to save his soul. But he has not failed to imbilx 
the Rotary spirit. A goodly army of regular attendants at 
church cannot remember a single sermon they ever heard, 
but those sermons have become a part of their lives. A 
mighty group of splendid business men could not define th 
strict principles of rectitude upon which they have based thei: 
dealings with their patrons and competitors, but they hav 
built up those principles by years of honest trade until honesty 
and service have become the background of their lives. 

The chief worth of education lies in the background it 
creates. All decent society is based upon the same instinct. 
Rotary may seem to some to consist of a weekly luncheon 
with a little horse-play and an after-luncheon talk; but it 
is not. It is building a background in more than a hundre« 
thousand lives which will be a powerful asset to every con 
munity in which it operates. 


Minorities and Misfits 


O not cry down minorities. In every club there ar 
members who do not think the program is just right 
members who seem badly adjusted to current conditions. 

There are minorities which can be fatal. We refer to 
those groups that ride their hobbies in victory or in defeat— 
that continue to force the reiterated discussion of their 
views, without the elasticity to accept something less ani 
adapt their activities to it. Such groups may destroy the 
unity of any club and should be kept in the background. 

But most minorities have a real value. They give an 
atmosphere of freedom. They prove that no critic can 
label the Rotarian. There should be no universal mould. 
It is the minorities that make a club healthy. 

Of course all clubs have thorns in their sides, men who 
are difficult. Like the fleas on David Harum’s dog, per- 
haps they have their use. If a Rotarian of this type keeps 
without bounds he will do the club no harm. He may 
even prove a valuable asset in preventing precipitate «c- 
tion. But if he become obstreperous he should not be «i 
with too tenderly. We once heard of a club which deci 
to meet such an issue by electing the dissident to the pr: 
dency. They would let him try out his plans for a y: 
It was a lamentable failure. We might well post in ' 
room where such a club meets the words of Thomas / 
ferson: “I have heard that the city of Rome was o:° 
saved by geese, but I never heard that these geese w 
made officers.” 
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“ll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes. 


E. Children’s Ward; 


Sr Municipal Problems 


4, CHILE.—Infant mortality is 
igher than it need be providing 
oper care be taken in their city, 
Rotarians decided. Under the 
es of the Arica Rotary Club 

ird will therefore be added to the 


{rica City Hospital—a special ward for 
re of children. When the Iquique 
Rotarians recently gathered around 


luncheon table there was a dis- 
cussion of certain work to be done: 
The problem of getting the city inter- 
ested in a pure-water supply from the 
mountains; problems of better drainage. 


Submit Farsighted Plan 
for a More Beautiful City 


BERGAMO, ITALY.—Bergamo, ancient 
fortified hill town, has been growing 
rapidly. The increased population and 
added industries have had to find room 
outside of its walls. So today there 
are two Bergamo’s, upper and lower, 
one beautiful, containing gems of an- 
cient architecture, the other, built from 


time to time as needed, stretching out 
this way and that on the plain at the 
Bergamo Rotari- 


foot of the old city. 
ans saw the need 
for a definite city 
plan for this grow- 
ing city, espoused 
a national contest 
for the best plan 
for the future ex- 
tension of lower 
jergamo, offered 
a prize of 23,000 
lire for the best 
scheme, then pre- 
sented it to the 
city. A pocket- 
size yearbook of 
the Italian District 
of Rotary Interna- 
tional is the latest 
production of the 
Italian Rotary 
clubs. The volume 
is in four parts, 
the first contains 
general informa- 
tion about the offi- 
cers of Rotary In- 
ternational, officers 
of the Italian dis- 





international scope of Rotary. 








trict, publications of the Italian clubs, 
etc. The second part of the book con- 
tains the constitution; in the third part 
are the names of all Italian Rotarians, 
first under the names of their respective 
clubs, then in alphabetical order. The 
fourth part of the book gives informa- 
tion about clubs in other countries for 
the use of 
abroad. 


members when travelling 


These Cuban Telegraph Messengers 
Will Have Time for School 


Messenger boys in Manzanillo, as 
everywhere else, are kept very busy— 
so busy that there is little time for any- 
thing like an education. | Manzanillo 
Rotarians have submitted a plan for 
messenger service shifts to telegraph 
company officials which will give the 
boys time for a few hours at school each 


day. Camaguey Rotarians will award 


twenty medals to Camaguey school 
children who are outstanding in conduct 
and scholarship. At Santa Clara, 


Rotarians held a Rotary bazaar; the 
proceeds were used for the poor chil- 
dren in the city. 





Above is a reproduction of a map made by pupils of the Maryland State School for 
the Deaf and used at a meeting of the Frederick, Md., Rotary Club to illustrate the 
A brief description of each of the forty-four countries 
in which Rotary is established was presented by a member of the club and as each 
paper was read the flag representing that country was placed in its proper position 


on the map. 





Vidsummer enn Dream. 


Enlist Community Aid 
in Providing Public Library 
LINDEN, NEW JERSEY.—There was 
need of a public library. Linden Ro 
tarians had often talked it over and 
finally 
that the project was 
On the Board of Trustees of the local 
country club were Rotarians 
who managed to obtain a wing of the 
club at a nominal rental on a three-year 


carried through. 


several 


lease. 


more than 3,000 


Further solicitations brought in 
books from _ book 
shelves in Linden homes. Several pub 
lishers donated books, 
came from the state public-library com 
mission. Private funds 
library for a time, but recently a city 
vote provided $17,000 for its upkeep. 


another thousand 


carried the 


Three Clubs Signalize 
Unusual Service to Community 


New YorK, NEW YorK.—‘‘Because 
he has given so much of his life to re 
lief for the needy, has given of his ser\ 
ce to other lands, prepared the Chari 
ties Law for the Republic of Cuba, de 
veloped a host of relief and welfare 
bureaus in the war zone, made surveys 
of conditions in war-stricken areas for 
use of the Amer 
ican Red Cross 
was a prime mover 
in the establish- 
ment of a New 
York Epileptic 
colony, brought 
about the revision 
of Charity and 
Public Health laws 
in New York 
—thus read part 
of a long citation 
of the work of 
Homer Jones 
which accompanied 
the Service Medal 
of the Rotary Club 
of New York 
which was recently 
presented to Mr. 
Jones. 

The Rotary: Club 
of Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi, will also 
present a 
cup this year to 
the Vicksburg citi- 


silver 


appointed a committee to see 
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Members of the Rotary Club of Madrid, Spain, posed for the above photograph following a recent meeting. 
a membership of ninety-one is one of thirteen Rotary clubs in Spain. : 
tion business, is president of the club and Aniceto Mascaro, proprietor of a mercantile agency, is secretary. Other Rotary club: 
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The Madrid Club, with 


Luis Sanchez Cuervo, engaged in the electrical constru 


in Spain are located in Barcelona, Bilbao, Burgos, Gijon, La Coruna, Malaga, Mallorca, San Sebastian, Santander, Sevilla, Vig 


zen who performs the greatest service 
to the community during 1928. 
Another Rotary club, 
3ay St. Louis, each year awards a cup 
to the person who has given the great- 
est service to his or her community. 


Mississippi 


South African Boys Club 
Attracts Many Members 

Port ELIZABETH, SoUTH AFRICA.— 
School boys and those not in school in 
Port Elizabeth have a new boys club. 
Nearly a hundred boys of every age are 
now members, and half that number 
have made application for membership. 
Boxing, physical drills—every sort of 
athletic activity, is encouraged under 
the leadership of competent volunteer 
instructors. The club is the work of 
Port Elizabeth Rotarians. 


Will Perpetuate Memory of 
Early Kansas Settlers 

ABILENE, KANSAS.—Back in 1860 
when “Buffalo Bill” Cody was one of 
the riders on the Pony Express, Abilene 
was an important point on what was 
then a fast eight-day mail route. About 
1867 Abilene was the end of the Texas 
Cattle Trail; more than 3,000,000 head 
of cattle were shipped from its yards. 
Thus Abilene has had an important 
part in the development of the Middle 
West. Abilene Rotarians believe that 


and Zaragoza. 


the memory of those pioneers, impor- 
tant in the development of this part of 
the country, should be perpetuated. 
They are placing uniform photographs 
of these men and women in the Abilene 
Public Library. The Abilene Rotary 
Club is also planning a descriptive 
pamphlet containing historical data in 
connection with the pictures. 


Build Executive Building 
for Boy Scout Camp 

POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YorRK.—When 
the Boy Scout camp near Poughkeepsie 
opens this summer, Boy Scouts will 
point with pride to their new executive 
building. The building which cost ap- 
proximately $1,500 was financed by the 
Poughkeepsie Rotary Club. One of the 
features at the Twenty-ninth District 
Conference on May first was the 
Poughkeepsie Public School Band which 
was financed and conducted by Pough- 
keepsie Rotarians. 


Boy Scout Exhibition 
Draws Fathers and Mothers 
SPRINGFIELD, JLLINOIS.—For two 
nights and one afternoon Springfield 
fathers and mothers visited the Merit 
Badge Exposition of the Boy Scouts, 
learned more about them, and so be- 
came more interested in _ scouting. 
There were thirty-five exhibits on vari- 
ous vocations, sports, on health, and 


special phases of scouting. The exhi! 
were arranged and demonstrat 
scout troops with each booth und 
supervision of a Springfield Rotar 
Scout troops from nearby town 
also invited to give demonstratio: 


Devote Much Time 
to Baseball League 

HERINGTON, KANSAS.—Boys who 
on any of the Herington baseball tea 
this spring step up to bat in 
baseball suits provided by memb« 
the Herington Rotary Club. The Ba 
ball League, organized by Heringt 
Rotarians is composed of teams 
sored by the various other servic: 
in the city. The Rotary Club : 
planning a “Back to School” picni 
early summer. In the fall they 
to follow up those boys whom they 
persuaded to go to high school. 


Chinese Rotarians 
Fete Daughters 

SHANGHAI, CHINA.— The sn 
girl, one of the guests at the daus 
day dinner of the Shanghai 
Club held her breath as she pul 
little white slip from the box. P: 
she was to draw the lucky 1 
which would win the prize. A 
rate she had the attractive litt 
which she and every other gus 
been given as a favor. Shangh 
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ere entertaining their daugh- 
ally. There were songs and 
selections by several of the 
umber of vaudeville acts; one 
response to the address of wel- 
scussed the problem of “bring- 


father.” 


0 , Dozen Canadian Clubs 
| Charter Presentation 


<1A, ONTARIO.—Rotarians from 

Port Huron, Chatham, Wind- 

having a part in the organiza- 

{ f the Sarnia Rotary Club, got out 
ir ears, shook hands, congratu- 

each other upon the success of 
indertaking and proceeded to the 

et hall where the charter presen- 


t was to be made. Twelve other 
( lian Clubs, more than 230 Rotari- 
ans in all, were there to welcome Sarnia 


into Rotary and to express their good 

shes for its success. London pre- 
sented the new club with a Rotary bell, 
Chatham gave them a silk Canadian 
flag, Port Huron brought a flag base 
with small silk Canadian and American 
flags. Windsor gave the club a Rotary 
shield for the hotel lobby. 


Vew Flying Field 
Is Cooperative Undertaking 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND.—If the sup- 
ply of paint in Frederick paint shops 
runs low in the next few weeks, it is 
all for a good purpose. Committees 
from Frederick Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
Lions clubs met with the mayor and 
discussed aviation as it applies to their 
city. This spring Frederick will have 
its name painted on the city hall and 
such other buildings as may be found 
suitable. The mayor agreed that a 
landing-field should be established as 
soon as possible. Several sites have 
been inspected by the committee; the 
Airway Engineer of the Department of 
Commerce will recommend the most 
suitable location. 


Observe Boys Week; 
Stage City Cleanup Campaign 

LA GRANGE, GEORGIA.—The sound of 
music interrupted many a sale, brought 
many a merchant to the door of his 
shop to satisfy his curiosity. Troops of 
Boy Scouts were marching down the 
street. Individual scouts carried clean- 
up banners, some rakes, others shovels 
and hoes. Cleanup week conducted by 
the La Grange Rotary Club was under 
way. The parade also marked the open- 
ing of Boys Week. One day was given 
over to a special industrial program at 
the La Grange High School; another 
day contestants from all schools gath- 
ered at the fairgrounds for a city-wide 
ithletie contest. On Sunday all boys, 
irged to attend the church of their 
hoice, with not unbecoming decorum 
shered churchgoers to their pews. On 
Monday Boys Week was brought to a 
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close. A short distance from the city, 
small groups of boys were crowded 
around a number of bonfires. Some of 
them were busy stuffing sausages and 
buns into yawning cavities; others were 
Frankfurters over 
Meanwhile the ten 
Scout troops engaged in cleanup work 
kept careful records of their work in 
the ten districts into which the city had 
been divided for their activity. The 
campaign was sponsored by the Rotary 


toasting sizzling 
glowing coals. 


Club of La Grange, and to the winning 
group La Grange Rotarians awarded a 
silver cup. 


Children Give Demonstration 
at Rural-Urban Meeting 

OKMULGEE, OKLAHOMA.—The little 
pecan tree which had been propped up 
in a corner of the room all during 
luncheon was dragged to the center of 
the room. Then two boys, members of 
the Nuyaka Boys and Girls club study- 
ing agriculture and home economics, 
showed Okmulgee Rotarians how by 
proper grafting, the paper-shell pecan 
could be grown in Oklahoma. Several 
girls also members of the Nuyaka Club 
showed Rotarians how rapidly they 
could prepare a hot lunch. These dem- 
onstrations were part of a rural-ac- 
quaintance program staged by the Ok- 
mulgee Rotary Club. 


Spelling Bee Suggests 
Unique Acquaintance Stunt 

LONG BRANCH, NEW JERSEY.—Tables 
and chairs were pushed aside as the 
two teams lined up on opposite ends of 
the dining-room, in old time spelling- 
bee fashion. Members of the Long 


totary Club were having a 


Branch 








classifications spelldown As the offi 
cial announcer called the name of a 
Rotarian, a member of the team was 
asked to give his classification. As a 
man failed to give the right classifica 
tion, he withdrew from the team. The 


match ended in a draw. 


Rotarians of Two States 
Enjoy Week-End Outing 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA.—Members of the 
San Joaquin Valley Rotary Club were 


spending the week-end in the Grand 


Canyon of Arizona. Phoenix and Glen 
dale (Arizona) Rota: 


ans, apprised of 


the visit of the California clubs, made 
plans to meet them at Grand Canyon. 
While other members of the two Ari 
zona Rotary Clubs were travelling by 
auto to greet the guests, one small 
group a little more daring than the rest, 
hired an airplane and covered the two 
hundred-mile distance between the two 
towns in a little less than two hours and 
arrived there early to greet the Cali 
fornia visitors. A banquet and dance 
were among the features of the two-day 
meeting. 


Spring Finds English Clubs 
{ctive in Boys Work 
BATH, ENGLAND.—Bath school boys, 
always active in athletics, are going 
about their spring training with more 
diligence, more determination. Among 
the coveted prizes to be awarded at the 
end of the year is a beautiful shield to 
be held by the winner for one year. 
Bath Rotarians, interested in greater 
athletic activity among school children, 
are offering the shield. Among the 
many English Rotary clubs observing 
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A monument to clean, fearless journalism, the beautiful new building of the Canton 
(Ohio) Daily News, commemorates the ideals of public service, loyalty, and courage 
for which its martyred publisher, Don R. Mellett, stood. Mellett was slain while 
waging war on the forces of the Canton underworld, his assassination attracting nation- 
wide attention and resulting in a sweeping reform movement. The Rotary Club of 
Canton held its weekly meeting Friday, March 16, in the new building in advance of 
the formal opening. The event was in honor of Rotarian Charles E. Morris, Mellett’s 
successor as publisher of the News, and was unique in the history of Rotary and 
newspaperdom. 
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Boys Week is the Rotary Club of Pres- 
ton. All churches, all Sunday schools 
in Preston observed Boys Sunday. 


vic Day, all boys from 
leaving school 
excused from classes, 
in the Guild Hall to be 
mayor and the town 
charters and muni- 
cipal administration. On Tuesday, 
World Day, Preston school chil- 
dren saw the League of Nations film, 
“The Great War and After.” Followed 
three days of industrial education; here 


Monday, Boys’ C 
the elementary schools 
thi year were 

ere assembled 
addressed by the 


clerk upon the city’s 


Peace 


a group of boys inspected a huge 
dynamo in a power station, in another 
part of the city another half dozen 


huge spindles in a 
cotton mill. At Leamington, more than 
two hundred children whose fathers fell 


were guests of the 


children watched 


in the 
Leamington Rotary Club at a special 


great war 


party in the town hall. 


Visit Parent-Teachers Meetings 
in Nearby Towns 

VALLEY CiTy, NorTH DAKOTA.—Hast- 
ings, North Dakota, is but a short drive 
from Valley City. It Parent 
Teachers’ Association; it does not have 
a Rotary club. Valley City Rotarians, 
therefore, prepared a program, invited 
their high-school band, and drove to 
Hastings to attend the Parent Teach- 
meeting. There are a half dozen 
other towns in the same county which 
also have a Parent Teachers’ organiza- 
tion within their community. From 
thirty to forty Valley City Rotarians 
visited these towns also, always includ- 


has a 


’ 
ers 
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ed a talk on Rotary in their program, 
always took with them some local musi- 
cians or a dozen Boy Scouts. Thus 
Valley City has come to know its neigh- 
bors very well. Other towns have in- 
vited the Rotarians to attend their 
meetings. 


High-school Students 
Present International Program 
COMPTON, CALIFORNIA.—Miss Hidido 
Sonoda, almond eyed and smiling, rose, 
straightened the pleats in her short 
jumper frock; then told her audience 
what she thought of such a weighty 
subject as world peace. Miguel Luna, 
self-possessed young Mexican, took one 
last look at his notes, and discoursed at 
some length on peace and understand- 
Next on the pro- 
Dirodoorean, not 
Impressed with 


ing among nations. 
gram Newdon 
long ago of Armenia. 
the importance of his part, he recited 
his carefully prepared essay “Experi- 
ence is the Best Teacher.” Last came 
Miss Mayme Scranton who chose as her 
subject “The False Glory of War.” 
Thus four students of the Compton 
Union High school, presented an inter- 
national program for members of the 
Compton Rotary Club. 


was 


Stinson-Detroiter Saves 
4ttendance Record 

CLEARWATER, FLoRIDA—The three 
Clearwater Rotarians on the Tampa 
flying field glanced at their watches; 
looked at each other apprehensively. 
Twelve o’clock and the Clearwater Ro- 
tary Club, thirty miles away, met at 





V 


12:15. To drive by motor-ca 
water and back would 
would miss some of the flyi: 
yet they were reluctant to 
Rotary Club meeting. Sudde1 } 
them spied a flyer in the cro 
he knew, owner of a Stinson 
an honorary member of the 
Rotary Club. A few moment 
sation and the four men 
from the gathering, and clin 
the plane. Several moments 

the Clearwater men were seat« 

own luncheon table. One o’clock 
water fans were back at Tam; 


mear 


mo\ 


Aid Denmark Lad 
Studying American Manufaciur: 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANI 
Ulf Ilium of Denmark, arrived N 
York several months ago, eage 
America, desirous of learning 
thing of American hosiery m: 
ture. The secretary of the Copenhag 
Rotary Club wrote to Philadelp R 
tarians, told them about Mr. | 
asked them to aid the youth in f 6 E 
a place in a knitting-mill. A P! 
phia Rotarian who made stocking 
found a place for him in his estat 
ment. Several months went by and P 
Illum learned a great deal about 
manufacture of stockings. Ther 
Philadelphia Rotary Club found a 
for him with a large manufactur 
silk underwear in Brooklyn. The b 
father, owner of a department stor 
Copenhagen, has become a memb 
the Copenhagen Rotary Club in co 
quence of this interest in his son. 
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These one and two-man floats, representing the classifications of Queensborough (New York) Rotarians, formed part of | 


contribution to an inter-city meeting at which they were hosts. 
as he paraded across the stage, responded to his introduction with an appropriate song or verse. 
from Brooklyn, Staten Island, and New York attended the gathering. 





An opera singer acted 


exhibition was awarded the prize. 





Each club presented a stunt or skit. 


as master of ceremonies and each mem! 
Nearly one thousand Rota: 
This classificati 
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Spring 


Grandmother was a wonderful housekeeper in her day and 
generation. Every spring, up came the carpets; down came the 
pictures and heavy lambrequins; out went the furniture, and in 
came soap and water and scrubbing-brush. Soon the floors and 
woodwork gleamed like new; the carpets were replaced after a 
beating that sent every particle of dirt swirling away in a cloud 
of dust; the furniture was cleaned and returned to its accustomed 
place. Everyone was miserable, including grandmother—but it 


simply had to be done. 


Women are better housekeepers than grandmother ever was 
or ever could be, for they have the modern conveniences to make 
them so. They have learned, through advertising, of the many 
utensils that make housework lighter and do it better. They 
have learned, through advertising, of better foods and how to 
prepare and serve them more attractively. They have bought. 
because of advertising, the many time and labor saving devices 


that we have come to regard as every-day necessities. 


Because of advertising, women have more time for relaxation 
and the social amenities. They look younger. They are younger 
—by years—than grandmother at the same age. Advertising 


has made that possible. 


Read the advertising and stay young 
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had no luck. Whereupon, I got a 
a, and went out with my gun. 


tebeest spotted me, 


bright id 


True to form, a 


and proceeded to warn everything in 
sight, prancing an norting not far 
away, stopping n and then to put 
his head on one le look wisely 
at me, tearing arou circles, and 
generally notifying the plains that I 
was there. So I shot him, and with the 
assistance of the natives took him back 
to camp. Then, th the utmost care, 
I made a dummy of him—a hollow 


dummy, with a big hole in his belly 


into which Dugmore could climb. The 
whole thing was, we thought, very well 
done, and because the grass of the 
plains was almost aist high, Dug- 
more’s legs were’ concealed as_ he 
walked along carrying his blind. 

At a distance it looked to me like a 
real, live hartebeest. Perhaps Dug- 
more’s inability to cavort about with 


and his camera 
dummy’s front 
suspicious, but 
plenty of 
solemn And certainly the 
head and horns were convincing, while 


the dummy over him 


concealed between the 
legs might have seemed 
know thers 


goodne S are 


hartebeest. 


the body was well formed, and being 


covered with the dried hartebeest skin, 
was certainly the right color. 
Dugmore tried it out and was very 


optimistic. Certainly he could get right 


in among the herds now, and photo- 
graph to his heart’s content. And he 
tried it while I remained hidden at a 


distance watching through my glasses. 


Never have I seen a more complete 
failure. As Dugmore moved slowly 
toward the herd, every head went 
up, and the creatures’ suspicions were 
instantly aroused. Away they went, 


just as they had gone be- 
fore, snorting and kicking, 


running about and fright- 


ening zebras and eland 
and everything else within 
a radius of a mile. How 


on earth they could tell so 
quickly that something un- 
usual was I don’t 
know. Certainly any white 
man would have been com- 


coming 





pletely fooled, and I 
strongly suspect that any 
native would have been, 
too. But those _ harte- 
beest knew instantly, al- 
though Dugmore h a d 
approached them from 
down wind, so that they 


could not have gotten his 


scent, and he made no 
noise that could have cai 
And I, 
whose job it is to mount 


the life 


ried to their ears. 


animals in most 
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Hunting Big Game 


(Continued from page 25) 


like possible form for a big museum, 
had thought that I had done a pass- 
ably good job, considering the limita- 
tions imposed by camp conditions. Yet 
those hartebeest knew. I have often 
been glad since, that the mounted speci- 
mens in the museum are not meant for 
the entertainment and enlightenment of 
these clever and clear-eyed creatures. 
I suspect that they would laugh at our 
very best efforts, and point out the de 
fects to one another. 


RYt we had our troubles with more 

animals than _hartebeest. Our 
equipment upset our plans, as well. It 
had been our intention to hunt with 


the camera during the day, and to set 
up at night to be operated 
automatically by an system 
that would open the shutter, set off a 
flash, and close the shutter again, when 
the animals about a waterhole or a kill 
would trip the trigger. But the flash 
failed time after time. On 
occasion we found the tracks of a lion 
all about the string we had stretched. 
He had actually rolled on it, and had 
evidently been around it for quite a 
while, but the flash had failed to go off. 
Sometimes we found the string broken, 
and very often tracks showed that it 
must have been touched. But it rarely 
worked. Consequently, we decided to 
build thorn blinds, or 
be able to sit up near the cameras and 
press a button when we felt that there 


cameras 
electric 


one 


bomas, so as to 


was a picture worth taking. 

The result was that in the six months 
Dugmore and I were together we spent 
about fifty nights in bomas, and got 
of remarkably successful 
having 


a number 


besides several 


photographs, 


early. 





experiences filled with su 
excitement. We 
different species around the 
at night, but our experienc: 
far and the 


5 


were 
esting. 


away 


photograp 


We had had some experie? 
work before we seriously det 


try for lions. We had 
nearly two months, by thi 


were camped beside the T 


beer 


ne 


about forty miles to the nort 


Nairobi. 


Already we had ma: 


get several lion pictures, but 


looking for something: still 


we erected a thorn boma, 


zebra for bait. We place 


up two cameras, arranged 


l 


an 


l 


just twelve yards from the 


{ 


ou 


light apparatus, and as dusk 


ing, climbed into the boma. 


We had already worked out 


of division of labor, and Dugm 


the first watch, with the idea 


ing me at midnight. 


I went to 


promptly enough, while Dugmor 


with the electric button i: 


and deeper. There was no 


1 


his 


watching as the darkness grew 


moo} 


at a distance of more than a few 
not a thing was visible. It was a 
place, and I know from experie1 


J 


his ears. 


feeling Dugmore must have had 
sat staring out into the night, 
to interpret every sound that car 


That night, things began to 


for he had 


saw 








Photo by the Author, 
A close examination of the center of the photograph will reveal 
three cameras which stand in front of the “boma,” and which are 
focussed on a lion kill which had been discovered in the shade 


of the tree. 





tinct forms 


the zebra. I 


button. But 


failed to 


the zebra. 


not the 


a blurred 
in the darkness and hea 
them land on the bait 
reached for me and s] 


me quickly. 
awoke without 
and 


work. 
lence and the lack 
flash was more of a 
prise to us than the 

and the flare would 

been, and it took us a 
ment to recover ours 
The lions were still b: 
We could 


Without the slightest wa 
two lions pounced suddenly upo 
zebra. It seemed, so Dugmore t 

afterward, that they had stalked 
carcass, 
notion that they were near unt 


faint 


movement 


Luckily 
a so 


as I peered fort 
could make out the i1 
of 
lions as they moved al 
reached 


the 


my gun (Dugmore al! 
had his in his hands), 
he pressed the flas! 


the 
The 


them plainly as they 


He 








Va _O 


and it seemed to be up to us | 

i of them. Our boma had | 

markably sturdy that after- | 

t we began to recall the weak | 

it now that two lions were | 

velve yards of us. 

ned as best we could in the | 

the moving objects outside, 

together. There was a rapid 

sounds as both lions disap- 

but we could not tell whether | 

either of our bullets had told. 

ed out, wondering what to do 

| as I strained my eyes in the | 

was surprised to see a form 

g about thirty yards off. It was 

ess when I first saw it, but 

ately it began moving silently 

us. It was not a pleasant sit- 

That at least one of the lions 

en no more frightened than that 

sted that we might have trouble, 

is no particular pleasure to be 

| by a lion when one is protected 

by an irregular pile of thorny 

hes which might readily become 

much of a trap as a protection. 

nly seeing one of the pair, we thought 

we might have killed the other, 

we could not be sure. However, 

range had been so short that we 

ild not imagine that we had missed, 

espite the fact that we had been 
inable to see our sights. 


J 


But it was certainly up to us to fire 
gain, for the lion was creeping closer 
every moment. Dugmore fired first, and 
I followed immediately. The flashes of 
the guns lit up the immediate vicinity 
e) as a tiny flash of lightning might have 
lone, and when we looked again we 
could see nothing whatever. There was 
m not a sound. There was no sign of the 
he lion, and for fifteen minutes we sat 

there, wondering just what had hap- 

pened. But we could make out nothing, 


nt and listen though we would we could 
catch no sound that we could interpret. 

He But at last we decided to take a chance 
ok and go out to fix the flash, for we did 
I want to get any picture that might 


present itself. 


T was a bit trying to creep on our 

hands and knees out of our shelter 

into the open, not knowing where the 

lions had gone, or what they might be 
: planning, but we went one at a time 
while the other stood guard. We lit 

our lantern, and with it held high 

above our heads we looked about. We 

could see nothing, and so crept toward 

the flashlight apparatus. We stopped 

by the zebra and looked about again, 

only to have our hearts leap into our 
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throats, for there—hardly five yards 
from us—crouched a tawny body in 
the faint rays of our lantern. I cov- 
ered him with my gun instantly, and | 
both of us stood perfectly still. I tried 

see the animal’s tail, for a lion ready 

charge lashes his tail slowly back 
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and forth, but in the darkness I could 
not be sure. Still, there was not the 
slightest sound, and I could detect no 
movement. With all the caution we 
could manage, we advanced toward 
him, and at last, while I kept him cov- 
ered, Dugmore reached out and poked 
the lion with the muzzle of his rifle. 
The beast was stone dead, with a bul- 
let hole in his forehead. Without 
further delay we pulled him aside, 
reset our cameras and tinkered for a 
moment with the flash. It was with a 
real sense of relief that we climbed 
back into the boma, hurried in our 
movements by a frightful roar from 
the river bed only a little distance off. 

During all the rest of the night we 
crouched there, wondering what next 
to expect, for two lions, now, were 
roaring from the darkness close by. 
We could not see them, but their roars 
were more than enough to keep our 
nerves on edge. The sound seemed to 
fill the whole valley, and to reverberate 
among the hills. Even at that it wasn’t 
the sound so much as the vibration that 
was noticeable. It had much the same 
quality that the bass notes of a large 
pipe organ have, when the vibrations 
creep up the walls and along the beams 
of a lofty church. We could plainly 
feel the air quiver as each awe-inspir- 
ing roar rolled toward us. It was not 
until near dawn that the sound ceased, 
and it was with more than a little 
relief that we climbed out of the boma 
when the light had come. 

We photographed the lion, and found 
that Dugmore’s bullet had brought him 
down. I had missed completely, and he 
had dropped in his tracks. We 
strengthened that boma considerably 
before we spent another night in it. 

That shooting lions from bomas is 
not the sporting way to hunt them is 
generally conceded. With that idea I 
am in accord, for certainly it is a one- 
sided affair. But photographing them 
from a blind is, in my estimation, quite 
another matter, especially when, from 
time to time during the night, one 
climbs out through a very small and 
thorn-encircled opening in order to 
renew the flash-light powder or to 
remedy something that has gone wrong. 

The bomas we used were built of 
sticks lashed together in the form of 
a teepee and covered with “wait-a-bit” 
thorns. These thorns are remarkably 
like fish looks, and from the way they 
catch and hold one comes the name. 
Once the ‘‘teepee’s” frame was erected, 
thorns were spread about it and lashed 
fast. On these still other thorns were 
thrown, leaving one small opening 
barely large enough to permit a man 
to crawl through on his hands and 
knees. Having covered the whole struc- 
ture with a sufficiently thick covering 
of thorns, we had our native boys beat 
the thorns with sticks, forcing them 
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together. The natural hooks became 
enmeshed, and the whole structure was 
pretty sturdy. Of course a rhino could 
charge through it with impunity, or a 
lion could have torn it to bits, but we 
banked on the well-known habit of ani- 
mals to avoid thick bushes. They 
apparently realize that an attack on 
such a place might mean a hard bump 
against a covered boulder, or a fall 
into a hidden pit, for almost never 
will any animal rapidly penetrate a 
heavy growth through which he cannot 
see. And of course we made our boma 
thick enough so that they could not 
see through it. 

Having had such a structure erected, 
we entered it at sunset, and prepared 
to spend the night. Our cameras and 
flash apparatus were outside, focussed 
on the bait we had prepared or on the 
waterhole at which we expected ani- 
mals to drink. 

We made it a point to remain almost 
utterly silent, and we almost never lit 
a light. We arranged our supplies 
according to a plan worked out in 
advance, so that we could put our 
hands on anything we wanted without 
rattling tins and without any delay. 
Our lunch, our lantern, our flashlights, 
our ammunition, our vacuum bottles— 
all were placed in order. We learned 
to cover the ground inside the boma 
with a thick layer of grass, over which 
we spread a blanket. That deadened 
small sounds, and made a place for us 
to sleep. Then almost invariably one 
of us kept watch while the other slept. 


SHALL never forget some of the 

nights—especially the moonlight 
ones. It is true that it was on the dark- 
est nights that we had our best luck 
and our most surprising adventures, but 
when the moon was shining we could 
get a view of African wild life as it 
is really lived. Civilization has made of 
night a time to sleep. Not so Nature. 
Never are animals more alert than at 
night. It is then that the king of 
beasts feeds. The leopard ranges 
abroad and takes his toll. Hyenas, 
which are rarely seen by day, stalk 
abroad, curdling one’s blood with their 
hideous howls. Jackals bark. A sur- 
prising number of birds are awake. 
Strange sounds that come from no 
recognizable source reach one’s ears. 
Insects chirp. Twigs snap beneath 
feet that are careless. From the water 
hole nearby comes the booming of 
frogs. Then, from the distance, comes 
the roar of some lion that has fed, and 
with that sound every other one ceases. 
The myriad of night sounds fades 
utterly, and listen though you may, not 
a sound comes to your ears. Where 
formerly a hundred noises were min- 
gled in the night, now there is not one. 


The lions roar again. Silence fol- 
lows—utter and complete silence. You 






V 


listen almost painfully hard, 
only sounds you hear are , 
bated breathing and the ri) 
your straining ears. It is stra 
loud that ringing seems to 
have often felt that it was aln 
ening—high, insistent, pier 
almost makes one think that ey 
in the neighborhood can hea; 
Off in the distance you hear a 
snort, perhaps a shriek of pa 
you know that some animal ha 
before the rush of a lion t! 
silently been stalking for his 
He will not come to your bait | 
But, if you are patient, he may 
to your water hole later. His n 
always drinks deeply after a mea 

The smaller night sounds hav: 
utterly. Every creature seems to 
that a lion is near, and none wish to 
intrude. It almost seems that the very 
birds and insects fear him—at night 
And yet, during the day I hav 
a lion stalk majestically across a pai) 
covered with game that did not run at 
his approach. They parted, it is true, 
and let him pass unmolested. But they 
did not run. There is some law of th 
animal world, apparently—some agre 
ment—that insures comparative safety 
from the lion during the day. That 
lions have made kills while the sun 
was up I have heard. Men have seen 
them, but it is rare. I have never seen 
it, nor have I seen a leopard do it. 

Perhaps that is fortunate. Most 
animals are nervous creatures. The) 
will leap instantly and run wildly at 
some of the faintest sounds. Obviously 
they are, at the moment, highly keyed 
and very nervous. But fortunately for 
them they calm down quickly. Other- 
wise every animal would be a nervous 
wreck. If a person can imagine him- 
self walking down the street ready at 
any instant to leap aside in order to 
avoid sudden death—if he can imagine 
that fear dogging him not merely while 
he is on the street, but actually when 
he sits at his fireside or while he is 
asleep, he can get some notion of the 
nervous strain under which the aver- 
age animal lives. And yet, with al! 
that strain, they manage to throw it 
off whenever danger is not near. Other- 
wise there would need to be sanatoria 
and nerve specialists in Africa for 
every species of animal. 

But the nervous strain is likely to 
affect the watcher in a boma. That a 
lion is dining not far away is a cer- 
tainty, though for two mortal hours 
not a sound has come to the listene: s 
ears. The ringing has grown deafen- 
ing. Even one’s heart-beats sevm 
almost like the sound of the nati: 
tom-toms. Then, with startling s 
denness, a twig snaps. The tension 
redoubled, for there is no telling w! 
it means. Perhaps a twig has mer: y 
fallen from a nearby acacia tree. P 




















field mouse has inadvertently 

sound. On the 
nay have left his kill and may, 
the 


other hand, 


y moment, be stalking 


suddenly seems ridicu 
Or a 


You peer out with your 


n ch 
agile. 
| past. 


rhino may hav 
ly, and with the flashlight but 
tightly in your fist. 

Then the 
form of a jackal appears, hesi- 


:t you see nothing. 


He pauses warily 
fearful, it would 
He sneaks 


1 slinking. 
OOKS 


about, 
seem, of everything. 


|} toward the bait and looks 
again. He. starts and almost 
away when another jackal ap- 


For a moment the two eye each 
suspiciously, and finally they get 
ve enough to approach the bait 
egin their fear-interrupted meal. 
everal minutes they feed, glanc- 
ibout Then, without 
ng, they dart away into the dark- 


nervously. 


u peer out, but can see nothing. 
wonder what has frightened the 
Then from 
larkness appears a larger animal. 
grip your gun tightly. Lion? The 
the bait, slinking 
what as the jackals did. No lion 
with such an You 
the powerful jaws snap greedily 


ing creatures away. 


approaches 


oaches air. 


know the newcomer for a hyena. 


He feeds hurriedly—fearful, as the 
ckals were—and you can see the 
ckals sitting against the  sky-line, 


fraid to join the fearsome brute about 
the bait. 

There is a sudden rush, and the 
is gone. The jackals, too, have 
sappeared, yet you see nothing, nor 
loes a single sound come to your ears. 
or minute after 


iyena 


minute you wait. 


stand 
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The ringing in your ears is deafening 
again, and suddenly you see a _ lion 
standing a dozen yards away. How he 


got there you have no means of telling 
He has been noiseles 


That he has your scent 


obvious. Lions do not miss a scent a 


close as that. It may be thai he 


made a circuit of the boma, coolly try 
Finally, 
there, he 


water, no mat- 


make 
that 
decided that he 


ing to you out. quite 


conscious you are has 


wants 


ter who you are. Having decided that, 


there is no danger that a lion fears. 
You press the button, and there is a 
blinding flash. You aim your gun, 


unable to see, and you hope that the 


lion has retreated, which he probably 

from a 
the flash 
more pic- 


Your 


companion has been startled into wake 


might retreat 


And 


renewed, 


has done, as he 
flash of 


needs to be 


lightning. now 


else no 
tures can be taken that night. 
flash, and 


after waiting for fifteen or twenty min- 


fulness by the boom of the 


utes you decide that there is no good 


end to be served in waiting longer to 


ng 
renew the flash. 
Now comes the decision 
first through that thorny 
Quite frankly neither of you 
for 


ones 


as to who is 
to crawl 
opening. 
is particularly anxious to do it, 
one is helpless on 
hands and knees, half out and half in 
But then, 
wants to the 
last it is decided. You 
push your gun out, while your com- 


very, very 


a wicked circle of thorns. 
neither 


feather, so at 


show white 


panion kneels and holds his own above 
you, ready to fire if the 
The thorns catch and hold you. It takes 


lion comes. 
an endless time, and your imagination 
hundred possibilities. 


You 


companion 


enlarges on a 
3ut at last you are out, and up. 


guard while your 





Photo by the Author. 
A huge prowler of the night photographed with one of the 
native guides. 
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crawls out, and a foot at a time, glanc- 
ing meanwhile in every direction into 
the darkness, you make your way 
toward the flash-light holder. Your 
lantern has been lit, and you hold it 
high, but though its feeble rays light 
the ground immediately before you, 
they merely lose themselves in the 
darkness a little distance off and make 
the blackness blacker yet. One of you 
stands guard, trying to look in every 
direction at once, while the other re- 
news the flash, then, with more haste, 
you return. 

But it is strange. Leaving a boma in 
the dead of night is bad enough. But 
somehow it is easier to make that move 
with your head toward the possible 
danger than it is to return and face 
away from it. Your body seems to 
elongate to a perfectly ridiculous ex- 
treme. Head and shoulders get inside 
readily enough, but body and legs 
seem never to follow. The thorns catch 
again. You pul! and twist and perhaps 
curse softly under your breath. When 
you finally manage to get inside you 
straighten up suddenly, pulling that 
least-protected portion of yourself to 
an upright position with exceptional 
alacrity. 


New you return to the breathless 

task of watching once again. The 
moon may have risen, and as it slowly 
lifts from the horizon an animal may 
move past it in the distance, silhouetted 
sharply for a moment, then disappear- 
ing as silently as a shadow. That is 
not uncommon when one is watching 
from a boma, for the wise boma builder 
always places his protection so that he 
can look out against the sky-line. Then 
he has some chance of seeing the 
animals as they approach. I remember 
seeing an ostrich, one night, striding 
slowly across the moon, and as I 
watched, sixteen little ostriches fol- 
lowed, for all the world like some 
child’s shadow pantomime upon a spot 
of light thrown on a sheet hung before 
a doorway. 

And yet, despite the tenseness of 
watching from a blind, one can grow 
somewhat hardened. I learned to sleep 
quite soundly while Dugmore was watch- 
ing, and at least on one occasion both of 
us were asleep while a couple of lions 
were prowling about us. That was 
very, very careless, for there have been 
cases where lions, under such circum- 
stances, have poked their heads in at 
the boma entrances and carried off one 
of the hunters. On one occasion a man 
and his wife were in a boma with a 
negro boy who was left to watch while 
the two white people slept. But the 
negro fell asleep, too, and when his 
master and mistress awoke it was to 
see that the unfortunate boy had been 
iying with his head near the boma 
entrance, and a lion, very quietly, fer 
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he had awakened neither of the white 
people, had calmly reached in and had 
bitten off the black boy’s head. 

On one occasion while I was sleeping 
and Dugmore was watching, he sud- 
denly realized that several lions were 
in the immediate vicinity of the boma. 
He wanted my help, yet he dared not 
awaken me, for fear that I, in awaken- 
ing, would make a sound. Four lions 
were within three or four feet of the 
boma, and a sound so close to them 
might have brought them all into 
action instantly. So he let me sleep, 
while the lions ran about—six of them 
in all—trotting seriously around the 
boma, sitting down now and then and 
contemplating our fragile fortress, 
wondering no doubt, whether or not we 
were good enough as food to pay for 
the scratches they would get in digging 
us out. But they gave it up at last, 
and turned their attention to their own 
twenty-four-hour-old kill, near which we 
had built the boma only a half dozen 
hours before. One of the finest lion 
pictures that Dugmore ever got he got 
that night, while I was _ blissfully 
asleep and the lions were tenaciously 
partaking of their meal despite our 
presence. 

He awoke me when they had de- 
parted, and told me about the incident, 
and I did not know whether to be 
pleased or not. Still, if six of them had 
come at once, two guns would have 
been little better than one. And any- 
way, lions are really quite decent and 
rarely attack unless they have been 
molested. But one is likely to lose sight 
of that fact when they are so close that 
one could reach out and touch them 
with the muzzle of one’s gun. 


On another occasion, when I was 
hunting in the foothills of Mt. Elgon 
with Mr. and Mrs. Carl Akeley, John 
T. McCutcheon, the cartoonist, and 
Fred Stevenson, I was with Mrs. Carl 
Akeley in a blind. I was on watch and 
she was asleep, when I heard an animal 
approaching, and took it to be a good- 
sized hyena that had been hanging 
around for quite awhile. So I awoke 
Mrs. Akeley, in order to let her see 
one of the ugly beasts, and then, to 
my surprise, I saw that the hyena was 
a particularly fine lion. I told Mrs. 
Akeley to fire, for she had never gotten 
a lion from a boma, and I stood by to 
back her up if necessary. She fired and 
instantly bedlam broke loose outside. 
The lion snarled and threshed around 
furiously. That he was hit was obvious, 
but I could not imagine that he was 
hard hit if he could raise such a fuss 
as he was raising. I kept him covered, 
and urged her to fire again, though she 
was cool enough and needed no urging. 
But the night was dark, and the lion 
was tearing about rapidly. Twice she 
fired, and I fired, too, and then the lion 
crept off to where we could not see 








Ma 


him, and lay there snarling 

time to time another lion, not fa 
roared loudly, and in answer 

roar our wounded beast raised | 

and sent a powerful answer. 
quivered with his every effort, : 

the rest of the night all we « 
was sit and hold our rifles ready. \f;, 
a little while the other lion appr. 

and I saw it against the sky. | 

and fired. There was a scurry of 
ment, and we could see the by 
longer. But the two roared alte 
throughout the night. Never 
waited so long for the dawn. Thx; 
there were two lions close by we knew 
beyond a shadow of doubt. That on 
was wounded we knew also, ani thy 
other might be, too. It was with my 
heart in my throat that I crept throug 
the opening as the early morning lig): 
came, and slowly rose to my feet, 
Despite the fact that Mrs. Akeley was 
at my back with her rifle, I was con- 
cerned, for with at least one wounded 
lion very close at hand, I did not kno 
whether or not to expect a charge thy 
moment I came in view. 

Mrs. Akeley’s lion was lying fiftee 
yards away, still snarling, but with his 
back broken. The other lion was not in 
sight, but that did not mean that |i 
was not some place about. I made my 
way about the boma and then stoo! 
while Mrs. Akeley came out in orde: 
to kill her lion with a shot through 
the brain. An examination later proved 
that my one shot at the beast had 
missed. She had killed it without any 
assistance from me. But the other lion 
had disappeared. Whether I had hit it 
or not I am not certain, but I doubt it, 
for there was no sign of blood any- 
where around. It is not unlikely that 
the lion that got away was the mati 
of the one Mrs. Akeley shot. That 
would explain the answering roars, ani 
would explain, too, why the _ beast 
stayed so close by all night. 


i was not long after this episode 
that Car] Akeley and I were tracking 
elephants along the banks of a smal! 
river through open country that was 
covered with grass higher than our 
heads. Our gun boys were carrying 
our rifles, and as the elephant spoo: 
was fairly cold, we knew that the 
was considerable tracking to be don 
before we could hope to get at then 
Why we were so careless I cannot tc, 
but certainly we were not thinking °f 
trouble, when, without the slighte-! 
warning, half a dozen frightful lion 
roars burst out all about us. I beli 
that I have never been so frighten 
as I was at that moment, for th: 
sounds were close, and instantly |i 
appeared, leaping in every direction 
once. Obviously we had_ blunde: 


squarely into a pack of them. 
We grabbed our guns from the g 

















ind then, as I raised my rifle 
realized that I had taken my 
instead of my heavy one. I 
all over, for I knew that a 
m that gun would probably 
e than make some lion angry, 
my fire. Fortunately, Akeley 
ten his heavy rifle, and he let 
ce at a rapidly bolting lioness. 
time I had recovered myself 
tly to realize that the lions had 
irtled as well as we, and that 
re all bolting, so I took a chance 
anged guns. But by that time 
on had disappeared. I suppose 
ere had been six or eight, and 
of them had been within three 
yards, but my recollection of 
fair is that tawny streaks were 
ig in every direction through the 
while the roars were positively 
urdling. 
instant after Akeley had fired 
was not a lion in sight, but the 
; had been hit—we were sure of 
We had her drop in 
, and had seen the grass shake as 
made her way off. Then, presently, 
eard growls, and knew that she 
down nearby. 
It was hopeless to attempt to 


seen 


see 


the 


nything through the grass, so we shot | 


the direction of the sound. 
was no more sound, and so far 

we could see there was no movement, 
we decided that the lioness 
yped away. With our guns ready, we 
nade our way toward where she 


been, looking for signs of blood. We 


had | 


But | 


had | 


were somewhat startled to come upon 
er in the grass. But she was dead, | 
nd an examination showed that 


\keley, with the one shot he had been 
able to aim at her, had struck her 
squarely in the heart, despite the fact 
that she was actually in mid-air when 
ie fired. Considering our surprise and 
the rapidity with which the animal 
as moving, that shot was remarkable 
Furthermore, it was fortunate for us 
1at his one shot struck so perfectly, 
for had she been less dangerously hit, 
is little doubt in my mind that 
he would have charged at once. It 


there 


1ad been for that reason that I had 
held the fire of my light rifle. 
N another oceasion when I was | 


hunting impalla alone near the rail- 
road about sixty miles from Nairobi, 
| went out one morning with my gun 
bearer, my second gun bearer who car- 
ied my camera, water-bottle, and re- 
serve ammunition, and a third native 


who was to carry any skins and meat | 


we got. 
We had been on the trail for an hour 
or so when I saw the herd that I was 
fter. They were beyond a dry stream 
ed, which I decided to enter in order 
be hidden from them as we ap- 
roached. We managed to get into the 
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stream bed, and made our way across, 
climbing the farther bank and passing 
through the low, tunnel-like openings 
beneath the bushes that grew on the 
bank. The herd was just beyond the 
bushes, and I was trying to be quiet, 
but we must have made some sound, or 
they might have gotten our wind, for 
off they went before I got a shot. I 
handed my gun to my gun bearer, and 
we crawled out of the bushes and 
entered the grass that covered the 
plain. It was waist deep and very 
thick, so we could not move rapidly, 
but across its waving surface I could 
not see a sign of my impallas or of any- 
thing else. 

I paused for a moment, looking 
about and wondering how those impallas 
could have disappeared so suddenly and 
completely, when I saw a number of 
large heads appear above the grass 
about twenty yards away. They were 
numerous and scattered, being on three 
sides of me, but for a moment I could 
not make out what they were. At first 
I thought they were some strange ani- 
mals that I did not know, and then two 
or three rose a little higher and my 
heart leaped to my throat. They were 
lions—at least a dozen, and perhans 
fifteen of them. On three sides we 
were effectively surrounded and the 
bushes were behind us. At first I had 
seen but six or seven of the ammals, 
and then, one at a time, new ones 
bobbed up, each one giving that strange 
half-grunt-half-growl that usually pre- 
sages a charge. I knew at once that 
we were at their mercy. We could not 
run and escape, for the bushes were 
at our backs, and to get through them 
we would have almost to crawl on our 
hands and knees beneath their tangled 
branches. In two bounds almost any of 
tle jions there could have been on top 
of us. As I had stopped, my hand had 
instinctively gone back to reach for my 
gun, and I felt it as my gun bearer 
pressed it against my palm. I grasped 
it, but I knew perfectly well that one 
gun could not stop that pack of lions. 
It might even bring on a charge that 
could only end in their wiping out the 
whole bunch of us. The result was that 
I determined to stand motionless, in 
the hope that I would not bring on the 
charge that I feared. I did not even 
lift my gun to my shoulder, although I 
could feel my gun bearer pressing it 
tighter against me, and I heard him 
whispering, “Pega, bwana, pega!” 
(Shoot, master, shoot!) 
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But to shoot would have been folly. 
I might have killed one. With good 
fortune I might have gotten two. But 
I knew that the report of the gun would 
set the whole pack into instant action, 
and if they came our way there was no 
possible way of stopping them all. Fur- 
thermore, had I succeeded merely in 
wounding one, the charge would have 
been assured. 


> OR several fearful seconds they stood 
there defiantly, and I expected a 
rush at any instant. As a matter of 
fact I had already given up hope. It 
was the one time during all my expe- 
rience in the field when I felt that 
everything was over but the shouting. 
Then, fortunately, one of them growled 
suddenly and bounded away. It was a 
signal that set them all in motion, and 
for a moment the tawny bodies were 
leaping from the grass like a school of 
fish leaping from the water. In two or 
three bounds every one of them was 
out of sight, but during those bounds 
it seemed to me that there must have 
been scores of lions. Each one leaped 
high and when he landed he disappeared 
utterly in the grass. Then, when he 
leaped again, which he did instantly, 
he gave me the impression that he was 
a brand new lion. They bounced away 
as I have seen tennis balls bounce 
when a whole box of them has been 
spilled out at once upon a court. I 
realized that they were not going to 
charge and I was vastly relieved. I 
even tried to count them as they left. 
But that was hopeless. Had there been 
three or four—even six or eight—I 
might have been able to get their num- 
bers. But as it was there were too 
many, and after they had disappeared 
in the grass and we had crawled nerv- 
ously back through the bushes to a 
place of safety, I reached the con- 
clusion that there were about fifteen. 
That I was not far wrong was proved 
a few days later when I met an Eng- 
lishman who had seen the same pack. 
He had been able to examine them from 
a distance with his field glasses, and 
told me that he had counted fourteen. 
Quite properly the lion is given 
eredit for being the king of beasts. 
That he is courageous has been proved 
a thousand times. That he will not 
usually attack unless he himself has 
been attacked is proved not only by the 
experiences I have just related but 
also by scores of similar stories. He 
is rarely a killer except when he kills 
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for food, and even then he y 
come back to his kill even w 

twenty-four hours old rather ; 
again. That he is not part 
feared by other animals during 
is obvious to any hunter who 

him making his way within ea 
ing distance of antelope an 
which do not seem to take pa 
exception to his presence. 

And his strength is enormou 
need no more than hear his 
know that, while one need only es 
the fore-leg of a dead lion to } 
vinced. His huge muscles and h 
erful claws are almost never 
when one sees him in a cage. Ye! 
friend of mine—Alfred Klein, wh. 
hunted Africa for years—once t. 
of seeing a lion leap suddenly ir 
suit of a zebra. For a few second 
they galloped along at full speed, un: 
the lion had approached the ze! 
side. Then, instead of leaping 
his quarry, the lion merely raised 
fore paw and slapped the zebra or 
neck. He did not even use his claws, 
and yet he knew perfectly that he had 
struck hard enough. For another jum 
or two the zebra continued befor 
collapsed. The lion, on the other hand, 
slowed up, and turned away from t 
fallen animal, waiting patiently 
making no further attempt to assur 
himself of his dinner. When the zebra 
had crumpled to the ground the lio: 
slowly approached. At this point Klei: 
stepped in and shot the lion. 

With the lion out of the picture, a: 
examination showed that the lion's 
blow had not broken the skin on the 
zebra’s neck, but for the space of 
square foot the flesh beneath the ski: 
was bruised, and from that blow t 
zebra had died within a very few 
seconds. 

It is this huge strength that makes 
a lion dangerous. Furthermore, eve: 
a perfectly placed shot through 
heart will not always stop him imm: 
diately. Akeley’s remarkable shot 
the lioness had been through the heart, 
yet she had made her way for ten 
fifteen yards through the grass, a! 
had growled several times before sh: 
succumbed. So, when a lion charg: 
one has need to shoot rapidly and ac 
rately, and even then there may 
enough strength left in the courage 
animal to reach the hunter and deli\ 
that one telling blow before the migh' 
muscles fail. 
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Why They Laugh 
Continued from page 12) 
irned on and take an honest 
g of the wrinkles and the 
nk we must admit that we are 
noisy; that in our aim at non- 
and freedom from the grind 
ness we have swung to the op- 
nole and frequently make some 
d attempts at being playful. 
is by no means one of the 
al virtues but it always has its 
specially when one attempts at 
me time to grasp such imponder- 
as ethics in business and the 
ational mind. Then, too, we are 
of a certain ostentation that is 
ntly attached to the doings of the 
1m riche. Five-dollar charter 
are not a rarity, and expensive 


accompanied with  over-florid 
ic. We have departed from the 
eet simplicities” and often leave the 

en via media. 
Besides we have fallen into the great 
American plan of tremendous over- 
ganization and any honest Rotarian 


Ore 


might just as well never have been 
ippointed. The committee of three 
able men have lifted a pint cup and the 


hairman has taken ten valuable min- 


utes to tell how the feat was accom- | 


plished. We have all got behind 
“causes,” that no man could say were 
unworthy, yet which were hardly of 
sufficient importance to warrant the 
extreme energy and forceful methods 
with which they were pursued. 

The honest mirror reveals many such 
defects. Are all of these negligible 
matters of taste and misplaced em- 
phasis? With closest scrutiny, can we 
find a trace of insincerity and has any 
critic who charges us with this defect 
confused surface faults with bulwarks 
and underpinning? 

Has he reached the heart of Rotary? 


Let Them Laugh 


(Continued from page 13) 





service, to a higher ethic of business 
and professional life and to a spirit 
of brotherhood among all nations. It 
does not pretend to achieve all these 
things in a moment or in a century. 
All it can hope to do is to create a 
worthy goal and press towards it. 
“Not failure,” wrote Lowell, “but low 
aim, is crime.” 

It does, even though feebly, press to- 
wards that goal. Even a Mencken will | 
not deny the direction it travels, even 
though its movements at times may 


to outgoing presidents are some- | 


recall reports of committees that | 





seem feeble indeed. And in every club 
can be found a group of men who, 
earnestly and honestly, are striving to, 
express the Rotary ideal. Of course | 


| WILL SEE 


THE 


they draw around them a penumbra of wherever 
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functions one finds 
} 


Rotary 


self-seekers. But the ideal is there. men working together for civic better 
lever 


Old Dr. John Bascom of Williams Col- 
his students: such a cause 


lege used to say to 


ment who never worked together in 
} 


vefore. One finds a dis 


“Young men, pitch your tents far out position to help the other fellow which 


into the unknown.” 


it—“Hitch your wagon 


brotherhood and service. 

It fails—of course it 
human race everywhere 
are flaws even in the 


to a 
That is what Rotary is doing—seeking, 
as best it may, to take a step or two 
towards the organization 


fails, just 
church, fraternal organization, and the 
fail. There 
lily; and it 
does n’t take literary genius to discover 
flaws and make fun of 


Emerson expressed did not exist before the code and the 


star.” wheel were made the shibboleth of a 
luncheon club. It may not touch all 
the membership of the club—it almost 
of human never does. But if it touches even a 
small fraction it has achieved much 
as Show me any modern organization 
which is doing better, which is giving 
an inspiration for service to a larger 
proportion of its membership, and Ill 
reverse myself. 

Rotary does not change 


them. But Perhaps 
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ent beauty. 
A motor trip to Banff follows wit 
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Chicago 
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are all transfers of baggage 
between train and hotels. You 
have nothing to worry about, 
nothing to mar your enjoy- 
ment. All tips on the train 
are paid for you. All taxi, 
bus and hotel bills are includ- 
ed. All hotel rooms will have 
private baths, 
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lives. But it affords an avenue through 
which men emerge from isolation and 
sit together without the social caste 
and the selfish atmosphere that are the 
normal habitat of the human heart. 
And in offering that avenue it releases 
reservoirs of human 
which are in the background every- 
where. It may seem meager in 
immediate accomplishments if one meas- 
ure it by the foot-rule of actual tang! 
ble achievement. But I maintain—and 
I think one can easily demonstrate it 
by the history of a thousand Rotary 
clubs—that it has inspirited chambers 
of commerce, enriched the interchang> 
of business vivified the 
church and made life a little more liv- 
able, whether on Main Street or on 
Broadway. 

And if this be 
for criticism of the 


great 


courtesies, 


true, what care we 
slapped back, the 
name, and the idle chatter from 
some of our weekly speakers? What 
if some people do laugh at us? What 
if politics is played and a fringe of 
members are in Rotary for the material 
advantages they can get out of it? 
Phillips Brooks, prince among men, 
once said of himself: “If I can place 
one little brick in the pavement of the 
pathway of life, I will place it there, 
coming generations may walk 
thereon to the Heavenly City.” If Ro- 
tary has placed a single stepping-stone 
on the difficult stair by which human- 
kind is climbing slowly to the stars, it 
has been a success. 
And I believe it has done so. 


On to Minneapolis! 
(Continued from page 18) 
neapolis in an unhappy frame of mind. 
Briefly, this is the entertainment pro- 
gram as Chairman George Dickson de- 
scribed it to me. On Sunday, June 17, 
churches throughout the city will hold 
special services for Rotarians at which 
ministers will have special messages for 
the delegates. These services will be 
held in churches of all denominations. 


At 3 o’clock Sunday afternoon, one of | 


the great musicai features of the con- 


vention will be heard when St. Olaf’s | 


Choir, of St. Olaf’s College, of North- 
field, Minnesota, will sing in the Audi- 
torium. This choir is composed of sixty 
trained voices, singing without accom- 
paniment and with a beauty of tone 
and majesty of volume said to be with- 
out parallel in America. The choir is 
directed by F. Melius Christiansen, 
noted author, composer, and director. 
The choir will sing as the outstand- 
ing feature of a sacred concert, other 
features of which will be an organ re- 


cital by E. J. Dunstedter, organist of | 


the recently opened Minnesota Theatre, 
(Continued on page 62) 
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line. 
reducing your girth 
just fire him . as to headquarters 


ill the risk! 

Little Corporal ‘ ‘Elastex 
is in a class by itself. Men who have 
ous other belts tell us tt beats them a 
real reduction, improves your appearat 
in comfort, braces the whole body | 
to six inches off your waistline and rel 
of that tired feeling. Recommended 
cians. Made of patented Elastex fabs 
adjusts itself to your body at all time 
the use of lacers, straps or buckles. ‘( 
off in a jiffy.” 


Belt 


Trial Offer! 
Send coupon today for two weeks’ tr 
and free booklet, “The Truth.” Packed 
proof! Contains facts on improved ap; 
personality and efficiency which every 
should know. 

Women! Write for full particulars at 
new creation—the “ ‘Elsee”” Reducer 


Dept. 5-F, 1215 Wo Van Soren "St., Chicago, 11, | 
Please send free booklet and 2 weeks’ Ter. | 
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The house that 
advertising 


built 


YOU’VE seen it. It’s not large 
Nor is it small. It’s just comfort- 
able. Every line of its architecture 
shows the hand of a master. It is 
built of splendid, lasting mate- 
rials. From cellar to attic it is 
perfect. It is completely equipped 
with modern labor and time sav 
ing devices—oil burner, washing 
machine, vacuum cleaner, electri: 
irons, electric fans, ete. Every- 
thing needed to make living a 
pleasure is there. 


It’s the house that advertising 
makes possible. Everything in it 
from the asbestos shingles on the 
roof to the concrete foundation 
blocks is advertised—even the 
plan itself, made by a famous 
architect, can be bought for a 
nominal sum. And because so 
many people read the advertise 
ments for the different things 
going into this house—because so 
many buy them—the price of this 
house is well within your reach. 


a 


The advertisements make it 
possible for you to live 
better 
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iper-Salesmanship 

‘ontinued from page 23) 
for efficient operation. They 
uins enough to take advantage 
yyvements in methods, in labor- 
: devices, in more’ up-to-date 
| nt. They subscribe to trade 
tions for the express purpose of 
themselves informed of these 
for such things have to be 
} t to their attention, of course. 

then, is it good 
inship to refuse to accept “No” 
answer? Why is it a thing to 
ud of for a salesman to make 
f, if not obnoxious, at least over- 
tent, in order that the usual per- 
ge of spineless or over-courteous 
! luals will buy to rid themselves 


considered 


pe 


salesman? 


C | CH methods were formerly con- 
~ fined almost exclusively to the ubi- 
is house-to-house and office-to-office 


asser, With his sample suitcase and 


ter! 
pockets bulging with testimonials, 
ecommendations, and references. Un- 
fortunately, the custom seems to be 
spreading to a few more staid and solid 
business houses, who believe perhaps 
that the press of competition requires 
them to take advantage of their pros- 
pects’ complacency. 
It may work—for a while. But busi- 
such a foundation 
Too small a per- 
actually find 
Too many 


ness acquired on 

cannot be enduring. 
centage of such 
favor with the purchaser. 
times he breathes a deep sigh of relief 
when the salesman finally takes his de- 
parture. Too often the unwilling buyer 
resents what he considers to be, and 
imposition on his good 


sales 


what is, an 
nature. 

t is poor business. Instead of cling- 
ing to the original idea of service, in 
so far as it brings the goods to the door, 
demonstrates a contrivance in which 
the prospect is interested, or relieves 
the buyer of the necessity of sending 
his order, it takes advantage of the 
opening of that door to browbeat into 
submission the business man or, per- 
haps more often, the housewife. 

It isn’t salesmanship in the right 
It isn’t selling something that 
the buyer actually needs. It is cre- 
ating, on the foundation of the pros- 
pect’s easy-going good nature, an en- 
tirely fictitious demand,—a demand 
that in very, very few cases is borne 
out by over-the-counter sales. 

[t is detrimental to those companies 
which do not stoop to such methods. It 
lessens their chances of selling what is 
actually needed. It creates a strong 
prejudice against the few house-to- 
house and office-to-office canvassers who 
are filling a legitimate demand. 

[t raises prices in both its own and 
competitive lines; for the added cost of 


sense. 
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s of course borne 
And 


forced to 


this personal selling 


directly by the purchaser. 


com 


petitive lines are greater 


sales activity to meet the increased 
competition. 

And, of course, it enables companic 
to exist which otherwise, in the natural 
course of events, would suffer a speedy 
and unmourned demise. 

Not all companies which use selling 


crews are subject to this criticism, by 


any means. A large percentage of 
them use care and discrimination in the 
selection and training of their sales- 





me! \ irgel ( ig st ict 
their salesmen h far they can go 
but make no effort to f ou ) 
those instructio1 are < ( ut 
which results in an almost tal nu 


fication of those companies’ good inten 
tions. 

And hn an nerea ge number of 
cases it has been found be goo 
business to consid inswers to advel 
tisements not as “leads” f the sales 
force, but as mere requests for litera 
ture, samples, o1 hatever may have 
been offered in the advertisemen Have 


Land of 
Ten 
Thousand 


Lakes 


Combine Your Vacation with the Rotary 


Convention this Year 


JLAN tostay awhile in Minnesota 
after the convention in Minneapolis 
this summer. You'll find it a most de- 
lightful place for a healthful and restful 
vacation. 
Every natural advantage is here for the 
supreme enjoyment of outdoor sports eee 
shallow, sandy beaches on crystal clear 
lakes for safe bathing, alluring woodland 
trails for hiking and riding, smooth roads 
and an ever-changing panorama of scenic 
beauty for glorious motor trips. Many 
fascinating places to visit... beautiful golf 
courses, fishing that is fishing, and for ad- 
venturousspirits—the world s finest canoe 
trails through real wilderness country. 


4 » 
Accomodations to Please You 
Cozy cottages and log cabins by the lake 
or in the woods, with near-by dining hall 
and other facilities—or a quiet room in a 
modern resort hotel with every conven- 
ience and comfort. Every form of amuse- 
ment is available for your enjoyment—fine orchestras 
for dancing and concerts, tennis. « roquet, beach sports, 
canoeing, saddle horses, et« A wide selection of accom 
modations to suit your wishes and your purse For 

motorists, there are many delightful free camp sites 
Delightful summer elimate, bracing air, cool nights that 
bring sound refreshing sieep—everything to make your 
summer outing most enjoyable. Special R. R. Tourist 
rates to Minnesota. Fine train and bus service through- 
out the state Write for helpful vacation booklet 


Ten Thousand Lakes of MinnesotaAssn. 
669 Merchants Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Minneapolis Duluth 


Mail this Coupon 

















Resort (669 Merchants Bank Bldg., 
Hotels St. Paul, Minn. 
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....Lakesite 
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very Statler 


is...“your 
home away 


from home’ 


there's radio in 
every room! 


Where but at a Statler 

or at home—can you 
loungecomfortablyin your 
quiet room and enjoy the 
radio? And at what other 
hotels can you enjoy such 
luxuries as bath with 
every room —a morning 
newspaper under every 
door — bed-head reading 
lamp, full-length mirror, 
circulating ice water, a 
well-stocked library? 

Plan your next trip to be 
at a Statler over Sunday. 
You're sure of a delight- 


ful week end. 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON 

BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 

and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, 

Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath. Fixed, 
unchanging rates posted in all 
rooms. Radio in every room 
with choice of two programs. 
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WATERLOO, IOWA 


AGENCIES IN MOST LARGE | 
“Waterloo direct to you” 


EFRIGERATOR 
NORTHEY MFG. CO. 











IN MONTREAL The _Rotary Club Meets 


on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 
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you noticed how many advertisement 
coupons nowadays specify that no 
salesman will call as a result of 
answering the ad? 

The time will come when irrespon- 
sible, over-enthusiastic, and too-persist- 
ent salesmen, and the methods which 
such salesmen employ, will no more be 
tolerated or considered ethical in the 





Ma 


selling game than it is now « 
ethical to adulterate foods to 

their bulk. When that time 
there will be fewer advertise: 

the papers, perhaps; but the con ani, 
which survive will be those 0 
ethics have not been submerge 

mad scramble for bigger and 
profits. 


The International Mind 


(Continued from page 11) 


the reckoning as a mere detail, 
the World Court, and there remain the 
radio, airplanes, steamships, newspa- 
pers, commerce, education, music, sport, 
and a dozen other essentially interna- 
tional enterprises. All these are ele- 
ments in and evidences of the interna- 
tional mind. 

It is a mind that reveals itself on the 
least expected occasions. One meets 
students, lustily singing their collegiate 
songs. One finds that they are ac- 
curately informed about the last 
occasion on which, two hundred years 
ago, the royal veto was exercised in 


forget 


| England against legislation by Parlia- 


ment. A British admiral strikes his 
flag and there is a court martial. The 
reason is found to be a dispute among 
eminent officers over the rendering of 
American jazz by the ship’s band. No- 
where is ésprit de corps more highly 
developed than in a college or on a 
warship. Yet in both cases, the inter- 
national would not be denied. 

It is, perhaps, in Turkey that the 
issue has been most ruthlessly tested. 
Insisting on nationality, the Turk has 
left no stone unturned in order to 
achieve it. Turkey has thus become 


_ purely Turkish. Yet what has hap- 


pened? A number of Turkish girls 
have accepted Christianity and here 
is the problem beginning all over 
again. To eliminate the international 
mind from the national mind has proved 
once more to be impossible. There is 


' no escape from what the Declaration 


| of Independence 





calls “the decent 


opinion of mankind.” 


About this international mind, they» 


is, after all, no mystery. It is 
macy reduced to the exactitudes of 
mathematics. If one nation raises 


tariffs, so can all nations. If one natin; 
corners a raw material, which it 
pens to control, so will other nation: 
corner raw materials which they hap. 
pen to control. If one nation differen 
tiates dues on shipping at its seaports, 
so may every nation. If one natio; 
increases armaments, sO may other 
nations increase armaments with which 
to hold the balance. To every relation 
of this kind, there is not one party alone 
but at least two. 

Conversely, whatever truly benefits 
one nation must truly benefit other 
nations. The advances of science and 
mechanics, whatever they are, have t 
be shared. A cable is useless unless it 
is used at both ends. A transmitting 
station is equally useless if there be not 
a receiving-station for the messages 
transmitted. All life is multi-lateral. 

The international mind, then, seems 
to have come to stay, and since it is not 
to be got rid of, let us hope that it may 
prove to be a just mind, claiming what 
is due to itself, conceding what is due 
to others, irresistible because equitable, 
a mind wholly sane because it sees lift 
whole, a mind in which all men every- 
where may put their trust because, in 
that mind, all men everywhere are 
assured of a fair and a careful judg- 
ment of whatever issues may arise for 
what, in the nature of things, must b 
an international decision. 





The Cynic 
By JOHN McNAB 


Hs lips drool slime 
And spit upon the master-piece 


That truth and time 
Have wrought. 
Against the grace 


He gives his sling release 


Of might that centuries applaud. 


And in the place 


Where spears are thrust, he stabs the God 


Whom millions love. 


The mud and stone and spear rebound, 


While stars above 


Shine on to mock the baying hound. 
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The Unfinished Game 


(Continued from page 9) 


laws and in absolute defiance 
tation, began to rise. It rose 

until my admiration had 
the sticking point, and gradu- 
tled toward the earth. The 
ayer remarked grimly “pretty 

I could have kicked him for 

ng a physical experience so 

with a remark so commonplace. 
peechless. I felt a strange sen- 
creeping over me. I asked my- 

w old I was, and the inward 

was, “thirty-five.” When the 

as over—and of course my man 

| went to the Pro and purchased 

ssie and took the evening train to 

my home in a country town twenty 
listant. 

My wife is not an athlete, nor does 
she admire athletic skill. I will not 
bring family matters into public, and I 
jecline to publish what she said to me 
when, after many unsuccessful, evasive 
answers to questions of socratic keen- 
ness, | explained the nature and use of 
the strange instrument I had brought 
home. It did not help matters when I 
told what it cost. But, lest you should 
allow your imagination to run too far, 
[ will state that it was trivial to what 
she has said to me on many occasions 
since. Even as I write, I have a dis- 
tinct memory of the choice nature of 
her diction when I broke the shade of 
the hall light with my brassie, and an 
even more humiliating occasion, when I 
woke her up at midnight by knocking 
the knob off the brass bed with a 
mashie. Truly, my golf experience has 
not been a bed of roses. But why 
should I remind my fellow-sufferers of 
what they too have been trying to for- 
get for twenty years? 


|’ occupation took me to the city 
' once a month, and I always man- 
aged thereafter to spend an hour on the 
links under the direction of the Pro. 
He seemed so enthusiastic about my 
natural gifts in the direction of golf. 
He was always certain that if I would 
avoid the common fault of beginning 
without adequate instruction, and re- 
main under strict professional super- 
vision until my habits were set, I should 
surely be heard from in the golfing 
This last prophecy certainly 
has come true. My expressions of 
provocation often have attracted a wide 
circle of golfing friénds. 

I would go home after such a day, 
only to lie awake half the night and 
repeat in an automatic, inaudible man- 
ner, “Keep your eye on the ball!” 
“Don’t move your head!” “Don’t put 
your right hand into the stroke at the 
‘top and don’t forget to put it in at the 


world. 


finish.” “Don’t let your body through 
ahead of your club,” 
your heel down from the until 
the club is coming on the ball.” This 
was all very simple and quite rational, 
while I was lying in bed, but when I 
would try on the following morning to 


and “Don’t start 


pivot 


apply it to the crab-apples and kindred | 


objects, I could only think of one or 
two of these at one time, and even then 
I mixed them all up, drove the club into 
the ground, and sent a volume of debris 
against the kitchen window. This 
brought me trouble from another angle, 
and elicited suspicions as to my sanity. 

As the months of the long summer 
passed, I made some progress and had 
acquired a measure of skill with my 
brassie. My impression of the game 
was that it must be won with long driv- 
ing and, as I was six-feet-two and 
strongly built, I imagined myself the 
future champion driver of the country. 
On one of my trips to the city in the 
following autumn, I was persuaded to 
play the second nine holes in a four- 
some, taking the place of a player who 
was called home. His wife had tele- 
phoned for him. I was not told this 
was the reason for his retirement, but 
I knew it from the expression on his 
face and the way he walked out of the 
club-house. 

They provided me with a bag full of 
clubs; but I had no interest in them. 
My ambition was to surprise them with 
my long brassie shots. Pitching to the 
green or putting was child’s play, any- 
way, and could be acquired at any time. 
I emphasized the fact that I had neven 
played before, but never hinted that I 
had been a regular and easy source of 
income to the Pro for several months. 
They said, I had to begin some time 
and could never begin younger. I had 
“beginner’s luck,” and got some really 
and their 
I never 


good drives and brassies, 
praise was like oil to the flame. 
got the green with an approach and 
crossed it a dozen or so times in vain 
attempts to chase the little, white ball 
down the hole. But I did not care, and 
it seemed to amuse every one, except 
my partner. Of course, there is always 
something or somebody taking the joy 
out of a day’s golfing, and this day was 
no exception. I had one crushing 
humiliation. In an attempt to drive a 
ball that would have made Edward Ray 


drop his pipe in surprise, I sliced it to 


another fairway, and hit a lady 
square. She was fortunate in two re- 
spects. At the time of the impact she 


was going in the same direction as the | 


ball, and also, nature had done some- 
thing to protect her from such acci- 
dents. 





I was told she was quite a | 





Two Popular Post-Convention 
Tours through scenic 


Glacier 
National Park 


HESE All-Expense Tours 

enable you to visit the moun- 
tain homeland of the Blackfeet 
Indians under the most delight- 
ful travel conditions and at low 
cost: 
Tour 1—4 days in Glacier Na- 
tional Park and Waterton Lakes 
National Park, which adjoins it 
in Canada, everything included, 
$57.50. 
Tour 2—4 days in Glacier Na- 
tional Park only, everything in- 
cluded, $45.25. 
It will pay you to buy a through 
round trip ticket to Glacier Park 
with a stop-off at Minneapolis 
for the convention. Inquire today! 
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Bound Copies 
of 


THE ROTARIAN 


We have on hand a limited 
number of the following bound 
volumes of THE ROTA- 
RIAN :—2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12-13, 14-15, 16-17, 
18-19, 20-21, 22-23, 24-25, 
26-27, 28-29, and are now 
binding a limited number of 
copies of Volumes 30-31 
(1927). 

These volumes are indexed and 
bound in cloth. The price 
from Volumes 2 to 26-27 is 
$2.00. The price for volumes 
28-29, 30-31 is $2.50. 

Copies of Volumes 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
8, 16-17 and 18-19 are very 
limited, so we shall have to make 
shipments in the order in which 
requests are received. If you 
want bound volumes for your 
library you had better act quickly. 


Address your request to 


THE ROTARIAN 


221 East Cullerton Street 
Chicago 
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figure on the links, and I concluded they 
must mean the figure “8.” There are 
times when men must display courage 
no matter how frightened they are. In 
fact, I am beginning to suspect that 
true courage consists in going straight 
forward when you’re “dead scared.” 

So I had to muster my courage and 
march over and inquire after the state 
of this lady’s health, and make my 
humble apology. Really, though, as I 
went I was not so anxious about her 
health of body, as her condition of mind. 
But, as I approached, my fear left me. 
A beautiful soul was striving to look 
out at me through a smiling face, and 
a pair of soft brown eyes, and I knew 
my task would not be difficult. I seem 
somehow, occasionally to remember that 
smile and to wonder what has become 
of it, and to whose fireside it has added 
the spiritual touch of charm. These 
women are often a fearful nuisance and 
they are terribly in the way on the 
golf links, but it would be a queer old 
world if they were not hanging around. 
I made my apology as best I could, and 
told her that I could not explain the 
mishap, except on the theory of the old 
lady who, on being struck with light- 
ning, declared to those who came to her 
assistance—that it all came of being so 
attractive. She laughed, and I suppose 
that she never knew that I meant it. 
Life is a funny game anyway. 


DID not have an opportunity of try- 

ing my skill for another month, but 
those few, long brassie shots had given 
me visions of future championships. I 
spent a goodly portion of each day in 
practice swings in my _ backyard. 
Strange! They were all perfect. The 
imaginary ball soared out for two hun- 
dred and fifty yards and, occasionally, 
for three hundred yards, and I heard 
the ladies utter the long-drawn “OH! 
; .”’ and my opponent exclaim, “You 
don’t wish that one back, Ed,” which 
are the usual accompaniments of that 
unrivalled joy of a perfect drive. At 
length the day came around when I 
must visit the city. I did not sleep well 
the previous night. I could see those 
balls sailing out with that indescribable 
rise on the second half of the journey. 
In fact, when a man has such visions, 
he does not want to sleep. It would 
be a prodigal waste of rare moments. 


I was up and ready long before the 
eight o’clock train was due to leave. 
That miserable train was thirty min- 
utes late. I wonder why they mark a 
train ten minutes late when it is not 
going to arrive for half an hour after 
its regular time. During that half hour 
I reorganized and reformed the whole 
system of railroading. If my plan were 
adopted it would make delays impos- 
sible on trains which carried men who 
have important business engagements. 





V 


I never submitted the plan to 
pany. It would be no use. 1 
lows are so thoroughly in a 
it would take nothing short of 
to get them out. I know th 
must be supplied with good ; 
why should people who are in ; 
ate hurry to get to town on i: 
business, have to sit at a wa 
while hundreds of cans of n 
loaded into the express cars. 
saw the oppression of it so plo nly 
that morning; but since then | } 
been persuaded that it is rea] 
real. 

It did not take me very long 
through with my business. Th 


interested individuals were busy, and }; 
really did not give me much inconyen; 


ence to let some of it lie over for 


an- 


other month. But I called up my frien 


and was rather gratified to learn tha: 


he just needed a fourth man to co 


a 


ry 


plete a foursome as early as one 0’cloc! 


I was at the club-house at twelve-thi; 


and it must have taken me at leas 
three and a half minutes to dress f 
the game. The others arrived fiy 
minutes late. I often wonder why i: 


is that some people are never on ti: 


I told them I would meet them at th 


tee, and I spent a month or so in pr 


1¢ 


al 


tice swings, while these slow-pulse 


duffers crawled into some ridiculo 


us- 


looking clothes. All things come t 


those who wait, and at last they 


rived. I do not expect much of men 


who come meandering out to a ga 


ar- 


1e} 
l 


me 


as if they had been born tired and had 


never got over it. And then it took 


long to explain why they were not going 


to play a good game that day. Bill! 
rheumatism in his right shoulder, wh 
spoiled his timing; and John had 


lad 


an 


ulcerated tooth into which the con- 


founded dentist had been poking h 
the forenoon, and he could not conc 
trate; and my companion was off 
drive and putting badly, and was fr: 


enough to say that he did not know the 


cause. But he spent just as much ti 
surmising as to possible causes, 


alf 

en- 

his 

ink 
} 


me 


and 


wondering why men got off their game: 


without knowing the reason. 


Then they discussed who was to hav 


the honor. So different from what 
ordinarily see, each one seemed 1: 
to give it, and all reluctant to take 


Finally one of them pointed to me wit! 


a cigar which he was in the act 
lighting, and said, “your honor.” 


Wwe 


ady 


++ 
die 


ol 


sprang to the tee like a “strong mint 
run a race” and there began at that 


moment a mingled: experience of d: ‘ea 


and victory, which has haunted m: 


a quarter of a century—defeat in a: 


accomplishment and victory in th: 
diminished determination to acce} 
defeat as final. My humiliation d\ 
that afternoon reached its depth 


had, unfortunately, told my comp: 110 
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could handle the clubs fairly 
| either topped the balls—I can 
at hateful “spiff’ through the 
en at this moment—or if I got 
they sliced out of bounds or into 
gh, where my three friends spent 

f the afternoon with me in search 
wayward little demon. Their 
remarks assuring me that I was 
little off my game, only stung 
re deeply because they seemed to 

. touch of pity. I left them with 
ishake and a smile, which partly 
aled the lump in my throat which 
ed to go down. In the quarter of 
tury which has passed since what 
e endured, and enjoyed, on the 
and during the following night. 


the incidents of the day follow | 


other in an endless circle through 
consciousness, is a chapter in the 
et story of my inner experience. 


( N the one hand I have become accus- 

tomed to congratulating the other 
fellow on his success and adding to his 
joy; and carrying my keen disappoint- 
ment in perfect concealment. I believe 
half the fascination of golf is its 


similarity to life in general. There is 


. noble hypocrisy abroad among men. 
We must meet our friends with a smile. 


It would be an abominable world if we 


carried all our disappointments upon 
our countenances. We must congratu- 
late those who are elated with success 
and we must never give them a hint of 
what we suffer through our own failure. 
Our pain is not because another has 
sueceeded, nor even that he has won, 
but because we have failed to accom- 


plish that on which we have spent so | 


much time and effort. I once lost a | 


game when I represented my club in an | - 


important match. I lost it to a man | 


who ordinarily was not my equal. We 
were the last pair to come in and the 
game was a tie pending our score. My 
captain had already accepted the match 
as won, when my defeat gave the de- 
cision to the other club. Never know- 
ing how deeply he stung me, he said, 


“Ed., I am disappointed, I had counted | 


on you to win.” Like life again; men 
fail and we pass them by, but we never 
know how hard they have tried to win. 
We play our bands to the victors, and 
we forget that battles are lost in the 
same spirit as that in which they are 


won. I venture to hope that on life’s | 
final score-card, there will be a space | 


for recording aspirations as well as 
achievements, 


As I think over a multitude of ex- | 
periences, I must admit that the vast 


majority of my games have been bad. 
[he minority have been won in the 


neighborhood of par. But through some | 


‘ink in human nature I always con- 


der the mediocre and the bad as being | 


“off my game.” Mathematically they 
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Through the dim vistas of history, the lory 
the customs, the every day life of ancient gypt 
are brought down to us through their pictorial 
art with the vividness of reality, 

Send forth your advertising message as vividly. 


As well as ancient Egypt’s 
CYour Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold” 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


€. W. HOUSER, pres. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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lee Laila : 
Mid aon bei. sa 
ee eke! glares 
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Panig-a top ant ! 
WHILE IN EUROPE 


Americans when Abroad find our Paris and London 
Establishments a Great Convenience in supplying 
their Requirements. You have the advantage of 
the very Finest and most Exclusive Merchandise 
Europe produces, at prices prevailing there. 
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Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


#%. Sutha & Company 


S12 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS 
OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
































INTEREST ! 


The saving that results from use 
of the service offered by Trans- 


Continental Freight often repre- 
sents the interest on great amounts 
of working capital. 

This is a feature which every busi- 
ness man must want to consider, 
and one into which we are willing 
to go personally in detail. 

Ask us and see exactly how good 
an investment the use of Trans 
Continental Freight can turn out 
to be. 


TRANS CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Telephone: Dearborn 7200 
Private Exchange 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 














COMPLETE 


FOR YOUR PARTIES AND BAN- 
QUETS SMALL GATHERINGS OR 
GREAT CONVENTIONS A LAPEL 
BUTTON FOR YOUR PRESIDENT 
OR A BRONZE MEMORIAL TAB- 
LET FOR YOUR CITY A SINGLE 
ARM BAND OR UNIFORMS FOR 
A DELEGATION EVERY ROTARY 
NEED WHETHER GREAT OR 
SMALL CAN BE SUPPLIED BY 
US NOW AND ALWAYS THE 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO INC 
500 WEST ADAMS STREET CHI- 
CAGO ILLINOIS 











AUTOMATIC CON CERTINA 


(SMALL SIZE ACCORDION ) 

PLAYED WITH IN. 
TERCHANGEABLE 
ROLLS 
Without any faint idea of 
music or notes without study 


or practice, you can play per- 
fect like an artist any songs, 





nt, every 
ing com siete with al 


Ww ful t pies 
think Ras i are an artist. Wonder! ‘a one. pla AF penn one hptonrbeny 


accompaniments sic is want 

+ lg Biesest 5 pesortanant of Rolls, latest hits 

for Home, Concerts and paid entertainers. 

fpo-%. $48. 00 a "$e0. 00 and free music rolls. Descriptive circular 
F. mailed free. 


TREASURE SALES COMPANY, 
1690 Boston Road New York, N. 


EAVORS 





Send for catalog. 
THE TIPP NOVELTY COMPANY 


N. Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
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| truly represent my ordinary game. But 
I instinctively consider them as “off.” 
The rare performance is “on my game,” 
that is, par golf is my game, though I 
rarely play it. But I venture to sug- 
gest that this is but a fragmentary 
expression of a deep truth. The ideal 
is the real. Our greatest moments 
represent our real life. The others are 
counterfeit. “The evil is null, is naught, 
is silence implying sound.” 

But I have had great moments on 
the links, and whenever I think of golf, 
an accumulation of these occupy my 
mind. In fact, we do not long remem- 
ber our failures. The sun is ever shin- 
ing on our past. What a pity we so 
often allow the shadows to darken the 
present. I played one game which I 
have carried in memory through the 
succeeding years; and there is an ac- 
cumulation of joy as I repeat its history 
to my fellows. One evening at a club 
dinner at which I was not present, a 
dispute arose as to whether another 
golfer could beat me in a real game 
with an accompanying gallery. Let us 
call him McLean, merely to conceal his 
real name. It was arranged that 
McLean should send me a written chal- 
lenge to meet him on a certain day. I 
accepted, and the club members gradu- 
ally lined up in support of one or the 
other. McLean was a provoking fellow 
to play with, for the reason that he 
had ways which were distinctly his own 
of showing his delight when success 
visited him—worse still when disaster 
came to his opponent. 

That day he was strictly on his game. 
He went out in thirty-seven and had me 
two down at the turn. My position 
did not improve as he was leaving me 
no openings, and the best I could do 
was to halve a hole in par. The result 
was that he had me three down and 
four to go. He turned to me and in 
his accustomed provoking manner re- 
marked, “Well, Ed., I have not won the 
game, but I’m feeling awfully comfort- 
able.” There was an emphasis on that 
“awfully” which cannot be translated. 


_I replied that my mother used to tell 


me in my moments of enthusiasm never 
to count the chickens before they were 
hatched. And, by some happy chance, 
or through his stirring up some Scotch 
characteristics which connect me with 
the clansmen of the past, two birdies 
and a par on my score-card, left us 
even and one to go. I had the honor. 
I confess that it is one of my mis- 
fortunes which has caused me many 
humiliations, that I am liable to fail 
“on a pinch.” The last hole is two 
hundred and twenty-five yards to the 
green with a brook to cross twenty 
yards from the cup. It is not a long 
drive, but requires a long carry. The 





humble play safe with an iron and the 





Va 


foolhardy invariably get the b 

two-story club-house stands jus! 
right of the green. McLean alw 
carry the green, so can I wh 

have myself. This particular d: 
was a slight breeze against on t 
corner. I was only human 

“pressed.” I got beautiful dista: 
was compelled to stand and \ 
slice accentuated by the corne: 
carry the ball to the opposite 

the club-house. I stood 
No! it is not strange; because I « 
the man who swears under such ¢ 
stances. Human language is qu 
adequate to express the provo 
which such an experience elicits, : 
attempt what cannot possibly be a 
plished is simply bad judgment. 


spee 


iY: eee IAN grinned in that manner 0! 
- which he is unconscious, but whic 
his fellow-golfers desire to correct 
with a niblick, and calmly informed 
me that the green happened to be i) 
front of the club-house. I thanked hin 
in that tone which reverses the mean- 
ing of the word, and told him that his 
information was rather late to help m« 
I do not often wish misfortune to befal| 
my opponent, because that is not the 
way I want to beat him, but this time 
I would have given my fancy cleek to 
see his ball go into the brook. But it 
went to the corner of the green in- 
stead. As I walked after my caddy I 
was repeating some words of Bobby 
Burns, “Oh, why has worth so short a 
date while villains ripen gray wit! 
time.” The tension of the gallery was 
over. McLean’s backers were vindicat- 
ing their judgment, and saying that 
they never were afraid, as they knew 
I could not stand the strain of a close 
contest. I did not hear them, but | 
knew they were saying it, and it was 
the truth of it that made it hurt. We 
pretend that it is the falsehoods of 
others which anger us. But it is not. 
It is the truths of which we are dimly 
conscious, but have never admitted, that 
wound our spirits. 

My caddy found my ball which was 
lying well up in a tuft of grass. Not 
one of my supporters even came around 
the club-house to see where I was or 
what I might do. All this stirred up in 
me that spirit by which men surpass 
themselves. Directly in front of me was 
the plate-glass window of the dining- 
room. To top the ball would be certa: 
to cause a sensation among that set 
join a golf club to sip tea and disp!:y 
the latest fashions. I was in that m 
which would have risked it had my 
mother-in-law been on the other side 
the window. I took my mashie nib! 
and kissed it, stood back and took thr « 
practice strokes, and with the “feel” 
them tingling through my musc! 
stepped up and unravelled on the ba... 
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be that only in Heaven I shall 
a ball again.” I am glad to 
ed to have experienced the 
which followed. Even today 
mpensate for many a failure, 
y brace me to many a greater 
ch seems impossible. That ball 
ipward over the top of the house 
u would think it would lose it- 
the matchless light of the 

sky, and quietly lowered out 

sight in the region of the green. 

fect roar of applause reached my 

nd I knew that something had 
ned. I wanted to run, but re- 
ed myself and walked leisurely 

{| in an attempt to look uncon- 

| and to assume that it was quite 
mal occasion. My caddy arrived 
scene about as quickly as the 

and met me round the corner ex 
ning, “You’re dead, Sir.” And I 
That ball was lying twelve inches 
the hole, and McLean was stand- 

r by his, thirty feet away, with defeat 
He dubbed his approach 
and failed to recover. I putted 
it in three and won the hole and 
match. When I shook hands with 
McLean I looked in his face and in- 
stantly forgave him, and felt sorry. 
He smiled, and congratulated me 
genuinely, and yet I knew only too well 
how it hurt him. It is to be regretted 
that in our present social arrangement 


is face. 


A 


so many of our successes are built on 
other people’s failures, and our joys 
bought at the price of other people’s 
sorrows. 


‘THEN there is that day in which I 

have lived so many beautiful hours 
since, when I snatched victory at the 
last moment by reaching a green five 
hundred and twenty yards with a drive 
and a brassie. I would be foolhardy 
to attempt to describe those two flights: 
you men and women who play—and you 
alone—can see that second rise, and fee! 
that sense of inward completeness 
which the golfer can only express by 
silence and a look of unconcern. But 
through all the ups and downs I never 
for one moment abandoned the idea of 
being a great golfer. Failures were 
but forgettable incidents in the upward 
In spirit I have been a cham- 
pion so often that there is not a thrill 
connected with the actual with which 
I am not familiar. 

Sometimes I have won by out-playing 
that shadowy runner-up from start to 
finish. At other times I have “lifted a 
stymie” for a birdie on the thirty-sixth 
green. But I always have won in a way 
that was wonderful and spectacular. 
One spring when I again took up the 
truggle, I found that I was not play- 
ng up to my old mark. It did not 
‘isturb me at first but as weeks went 


process, 
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by it took on some alarming symptoms. 
I would play the first nine holes well, 


the home journey. The 


six-hole match, I 


and lose on 
morning after a thirty- 
entirely off. One day 


generally was 


when I was out by myself getting a 
terrific trimming from the redoubtable 
“Colonel,” I sat down on the sand-box 
at the fifteenth tee to reflect upon my 
experience and, if possible, to diagnose 
My first clue to the cause of 
that 


sitting there for a 


the case. 
the 
enjoyed 
asked myself when I had ever before 
wasted fifteen minutes during the fever- 
ish struggle of a golf game, and the 


failure was I so thoroughly 


while. I 


came quick and_ decisive, 
“Never!” It flashed upon me to count 
my birthdays. For the first time in my 
life I recognized that I was getting old. 


wave of that plaintive, 


answer 


I experienced a 
autumn feeling, when the sun seems to 
effort not 


put forth an necessary in 


July, and to overdo itself, and cause 
you to lose sight of your ball. And 
what hurt me was that while my 


powers were evidently failing, my game 


was unfinished, and my championship 
unwon. 

I sat for a while in 
stinctively sprang to my feet, seized my 


to myself and 


silence and in- 
driver, and exclaimed 
whoever can hear in the vast silence of 
the universe, “I will play the game and 
I'll win.” And I will. This faith is 
necessary to a belief in the rationality 
of our world. From the point of view 
of the visible, life is a great, unfinished 
game. It is a contradiction of greatness 
and littleness—greatness from the side 
of one’s aspirations and needs, and 
littleness in one’s ability to attain and 
satisfy. Our fail, while 
hopes are unrealized and our ‘purposes 
unfulfilled. But is this not, after all, 
our guarantee that “Life shall live for- 
and that our progress shal] 


powers our 


evermore,” 
be unending. It seems that our plans 
must be completed, and the soul’s cher- 
ished championships won, or else the 
world is unintelligible at least to our 
minds. ‘And what is our failure here 
but a triumph’s evidence for the full- 


If you will not grant 


” 


ness of the days? 
me this, then we are out upon a mean- 
ingless excursion, in which there is no 
result to justify the effort and equip- 


ment. 
But such reflections never disturb 
me. “We are the heirs of hopes too 


fair to turn out false.” The foozling 


game of today will be lost in the fin-| 


ished skill of the aeons of progress. We 
shall attain to our imagined perfection. 
We shall yet see that ball rise and rise 
and rise until it loses itself in the in- 
finite distances, and our hearts shall 
swell with the sense of the accomplish- 
have longed. 


ment for which we 
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The'gor ng 
is easy — it the 
Stops 


are well planned 





‘At the Sign of a Good Hotel” 


Lo r America’s greatest ho- 
tel organization add to the 
zest of your motor trip. You 
will be welcome and com- 
fortable at any of these fine 


stopping-places. 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC tle, Wash 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

Paterson, N. J 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg 
The TEN EYCK Alba N.Y 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y 
The SENECA es = 
The NIAGARA 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ot 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
The PRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y 


IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilto 


The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY Saint John, N. B 


UNITEDHROTELS 
COMPANY of AMERICA 
Executive Offices: 

25 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 


Afiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 


Please send me free the illustrated auto- 
mobile tour booklets checked below: 


ra A Trail of Two Countries —Through « 
husetts and picturesque Maine to New 


j 


J Mas 
; wick, Canada~-the Land of Evangeline. 

g trip cir 

g Montrea 


Brur 
‘a Loop the Lakes Trail—a fa at 
ling Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, j 
4 The Hudson Valley-Montreal Trail — skirt 
ing the Catskills and Adirondack Lake George 
and Lake Chatmplain. 
[— The Blue and Gray Trail—unforgettable scer 
— beauty combined witt toric landmarks at Valley 
Forge, Gettysburg and the Shenandoah Valley. 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 
1700 ROOMS—Each with bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 
Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi- 
cago. Chicago Rotary Club Laincheons every 


Tuesday at 12:15 You will find a real 
Rotary welcome here, 


Ernest Byfield 
President 


Frank W. Bering 


Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 








WINDSOR 


Ontario 


Invites every Rotarian in the 
world to attend the greatest dis- 
trict conference in the history of 
our organization. 





Time—May 10-11, 1928 
Place-——Windsor, Ontario, Can. 
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es AO. 

Tricky, Sporty, Interesting 
Game for the Lawn. 
Write for Information. 


MASON MFG. CO., So. Paris, Maine 











ME LL D. SmitnH, Realtor 
P.O. Box 250 DeLand, Florida 


The home of John B. Stetson 
University 
Specializing in winter homes, 
orange groves and vineyards. 
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Profit-Sharing That Pays 


| (Continued from page 27 


Shell discovered that the way to be 
| happy is to make others happy. His 
| supply business was still young and, 
being young, was poorly nourished. 
Because his customers were few, he 
was not as careful as safety demanded 
in extending credit. One 
bought materials to the amount of $300 
and then flatly refused to pay. His 
money, as rapidly as he collected it, 
into the tills of convenient 


contractor 


went 


| saloons. He neglected his business and 


his family. 

The money that this 
meant success or failure to La Shell. 
He had to have it to pull his business 
through. One day, after the man, with 
a burst of profanity, had again refused 
to pay, Shell left his office and 
walked aimlessly down the street, try- 
ing to think of a way out. Suddenly 
he heard the sound of a calliope and 
presently a circus parade hove into 
sight. Mr. La Shell edged up to the 
line and peered over. 

In front of him he noticed a ragged, 
dirty-faced newsboy craning his neck 
for a view of the animals and clowns. 
He spoke to the boy: “Did you ever see 
a circus?” 

“Naw, never did,” the child replied, 
scarcely taking his eyes off the parade. 

“Well, how would you like to see this 
one?” La Shell asked. 

“Aw, gee, mister, I’d give my right 
hand!” the child exclaimed fervently. 

La Shell said: “Do you think you 
could gather up about nine more boys 
like you who have never been to a cir- 
cus?” 

The boy nodded and disappeared; 
and at the appointed time and place 
the ragged little fellow was on hand 
with eleven others equally as wretched, 
but all happy. 

“You know, I never in all my life 
enjoyed a circus so much,” La Shell 
laughed. “My troubles seemed to van- 
ish. With those laughing kids wallow- 
ing all over me, I began to see life 
from a new viewpoint. Before the cir- 
cus was over I began to realize that 
all of us were winners. I left the boys 
regretfully and with a dawning of a 
new sort of happiness. So little money 
had brought such great joy!” 

Two days later the climax came. The 
drunken contractor unceremoniously 
struggled into the La Shell office. Sup- 
porting himself with one hand, he fum- 
bled in his pocket with the other and 
finally pulled out one hundred dollars. 


man owed 


La 





“Here,” he grunted, “is part of your 


money, see?” He hesitated; the: 
another pocket, withdrew one h 
and fifty dollars, which he threw 

desk. “Here is some more!” He 

for the door, turned, and cam: 
fumbling in his watch pocket 

walked. He produced two twenti: 
one ten in gold notes. “Now, 
even.” He started to leave. 

“Just a minute,” the surprise! L, 
Shell interrupted. “Why is it you sud 
denly decide to pay me?” 

“That’s none of your 
You’ve got your money and I ain't g 
anything else to say!” 


busine 


“But you might settle a man’s cw 
osity.” 

“A’right, ll tell you! "Member ¢ 
gang of kids you took to the circus’ 
Well, one of ’em was mine, see!” 

That incident was a dominant facto 
in La Shell’s determination to shar 
his profits with the men who helped 
him earn them. It has been a sort « 
guiding star to everything he has don 
since. 


his men to 


ME: LA SHELL trains 
sacks 


handle hundred-pound 
cement, drive trucks, sell 
materials and perform other 
necessary to his business, but he devotes 
most of his training effort to making 
his men successful after they leave his 
place every day than while at work, 
for he knows that the more successfu 
a man is in his home life, the better 
man he is at work. He teaches them 
thrift along with charity, because on 
stimulates the other. 

A minor incident indirectly led to th: 
thrift program followed by all em- 
ployees. 

A young man applied for a job as 
truck driver. Mr. La Shell finished 
reading a formal letter of recommenda 
tion from the applicant’s last employer 

“What sort of man gave you 
letter?” he asked, for no definite rea- 
son. 

“To be perfectly frank, he’s ‘th 
meanest human being who ever wor 
a pair of pants! That is one of th 
few letters of recommendation he eve! 
wrote,” the young man said. 

After the applicant had gone that » 
mark came back to La Shell. “Wone! 
what my men would say about me un 
the same circumstances?” he asked h 
self. Gradually there came to him ¢* is 
thought: We employers of men «1d 
women demand letters of recommen .3- 


building 
duties 


~o 


see 





former employers as to the 
verson he or she is who wants 
for us. Does not the applicant 
b have a right to know what 
erson he is going to work for? 
have employers produce let- 
recommendation from. their 


nore he pondered this thought, 
ter it seemed to him. Now, at 
of every six months, George 
| requires every man who works 
n to write a letter, stating just 
ie thinks of La Shell and the 
general—and these men are 
to understand that the Boss is 
nviting bouquets. They are as- 
that if they have any criticism 
ke, it will not be held against 
The plan has been a marvelous 
ant toward better understanding 
en employer and employee. 
ut two years ago Mr. La Shell 
d the idea a step farther. He 
| his employee to submit with 
emi-annual “letter of recomenda- 





’a statement covering his financial | 


lition at the close of the period. 
utomatically this plan made em- 
yees more careful of their financial 
standing. Knowing Mr. La Shell’s atti- 
toward thrift, the men dreaded 
ordeal of presenting an adverse 
financial statement. As a consequence 

most every financial statement re- 
ealed a marked improvement over the 
yrevious period. 

Mr. La Shell’s plan of dividing the 
men’s share of the profits automatic- 
ally insures harmony among employees 
and indirectly teaches them to admire 
and respect one another. When it is 
time to divide the profits, Mr. La Shell 
invites each man to suggest, anony- 
mously, how he thinks the sum should 
be divided. A man is paid a propor- 
tion of the profits in direct proportion 
to what his co-workers think he is 
worth—not what Mr. La Shell thinks 
he is worth. The result is that when a 
man finds he cannot live up to the 
standard of fairness which has been 
laid down, he finds himself voted out 
by the others. 


o 


WHEN a man becomes negligent, it 
it not necessary for Mr. La Shell 
to reprimand him. The men do it. 
They know that when a man fails to 
lo what he is paid to do, he not only 
is cheating the company but each em- 
ployee, as well, because his negligence 
educes profits. 
In addition to his other innovations 
n behalf of his men, Mr. La Shell is 
their “host” at luncheon each day. Not 
ne of the men pays for his lunch; the 
ost is borne by La Shell. Each lunch 
osts on an average of 42 cents per 
man and Mr. La Shell says that each 
2 cents thus spent produces at least a 
ilar in increased efficiency. 
To each child born to a La Shell 
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BATTLE 


for 
Rest and Health 


Building 


HE Battle Creek Sanitarium ar 
ranges for each guest a complete 

ark vacation program—planned for each 
one oF THE coanTMERTS day with rest and health building in 
TREATMENT DE PN view. The wholesome palatable diet, 
expert physical direction and _ the 
outdoor life, efficient medical serv 
ice, if desired refined, congenial 
companionship — these and many 
other attractive features make the 
Sanitarium ideal as a vacation re 
treat 


CREEK 





“SANITARIUM BOOK™ 
FREE upon request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


BATTLE CREEK, Box 22-A, MICH 
L 
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home or 
factory grounds. Easily grown any- 
where. A special collection of twelv« 
bulbs, separate labeled named vari 
eties, with complete directions fo! 
growing Sent postpaid for only 
$4.98 if you mention The Rotarian | 
We will send only varieties that | 


bret beau- | 

AHLIAS |”. 
| 

} 








stand hot weather best. Order today 
as it is now time to plant them. 


FRANK PAYNE FARMS 


Dept. R, Shawnee, Kans, 
(30 acres of flowers—Visitors welcome.) 


rT) | 
|Flood- ang 
FLAG CEREMONIALS 


WHEN the Cere- 

mony is opened with 

; Old Glory, a Flood-0- 
Zp Lite Jr. helps make the 
event unusually impressive 




















FUN THAT IS DIFFERENT | 


at your next meeting, lur iwcheon or outing is | 





Particulars on request. 
provided by my carefully-selected assortment of | 
fun-making n ovelties They'll laugh they'll | Illuminating 
roar! Entert: all afternoor yr evening for $10 | & Gen 
Cc. O. D anaes ment for small parties $1.50. Representasives in All Principal 
| Wi jochoon fd. Chicago. 
LLOYD G. VEAZEY, 127 E. Burnett, Louisville, Ky. | 
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PAST PRESIDENT 
PRESENTATIONS! 


Don’t Let Your President Go 
Out of Ofhce Without Some 
Appropriate Gift. Special 
Lapel Button No. 22. 


Dia. Center 
$10.50 to $85.06 
14.00 to 88.5C 








Plain 


$4.50 
8.00 


Retail Price 


14Kt green gold 
18Kt white gold 


Special Charm No. 95. 
Plain 


74” diameter 


Dia. Center 
$15.00 $25.00 to $80.0C 
14Kt green gold 18.00 28.00 to 83.00 
Other Splendid Ideas—Cuff Links 
Scarf Pins—Special Jewels 
Write Us for Further Data 


Order Today Thru Club Jeweler or Sec’y 
The Miller Jewelry Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


-— 


Retail Price 
10Kt green gold 














Eliminate the Outside 
o> __ Closet 


At Your Summer Home 
fi #; ) It is no problem to 
, eliminate the undesir- 
Jable outside closet. 
Wolverine Chemical Toi- 
lets or Septic Tanks will 
give you modern in- 
side toilet conven- 
iences at a very low 
cost. Write for full 
information. Special 
resort agents wanted. 


Dail Steel Products Co. 


300 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 














Official 
Rotary 
Flags 
Our Specialty 
U. S. Flage—Alll Sizes—Qualities and 


prices. Badges and Banners 





Send for catalogue. I 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 











222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


Asbury Park Allenhurst Deal 


These summer and yearly resorts command the 
admiration of people from every quarter of the 
globe. 
Most complete list of furnished houses for Rent 
and Sale. 

MILAN ROSS AGENCY, Realtors 


Established 1885 
Offices: Opp. Main R. R. Station, anit Park, N. J 


FROM THE HEART OF THE 
MAPLE COUNTRY 





Pure home made MAPLE CAN- $ 25 
DIES mailed everywhere. Postage = 
Prepaid upon receipt of............ Per 20 oz. Box 


Pure MAPLE SYRUP in 1 Gallon, % Gallon 
and Quart containers—prices given on request. 


RUTLAND SODA SPA, Rutland, Vt. 
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employee, there is deposited in a build- 
ing and loan association a hundred 
dollars to the child’s credit. The fund 
draws six per cent interest, and the 
father of the child agrees to match each 
six months the interest paid on the 
principal, making the hundred dollars 
actually draw twelve per cent, com- 
pounded semi-annually. When the child 
reaches the normal college age, there 
is to his credit well over $700, even 
though the parents have added nothing 
except the six per cent interest. That 
goes a long way toward putting an 
ambitious youngster through college. 

In the semi-annual letters Mr. La 
Shell receives from his men are found 
the true expressions of the happiness 
and good-will his profit-sharing plan 
has created. I read letter after letter, 
some brief, some extending to pages, 
but all conveying the same general 
spirit of happiness and understanding. 
Then finally I came to the letter I espe- 
cially sought, Isidro’s. I wondered what 
sort of letter Isidro would write. Here 
is what I found: 


As I am about to try to explain my thank- 
fulness to you again, I consider it my greatest 
privilege, and I only wish I had the proper 
phrases with which to do so, nevertheless. 

I will say in regard to the system of profit- 
sharing that outside from being a wonderful 
plan it seems to me, it is not earthly, but 
heavenly. I can frankly say it that way for 
the help it has been to me. I haven’t much 
that I can call mine, still I am willing always 
to help when I can for I believe there’s greater 
blessing in giving than receiving. I find it in 
my family and home that I can serve them 
better every year. 1 learn things in my work 
without limit. 

So I truthfully say visions and ideals are 
glorified and enthroned in one’s mind and heart, 
these will build our lives, this will we become. 

IsipRo. 





Ma 


“Tell me more about Isidro?” 
Mr. La Shell, after reading th 
“I know he has been with you 
enteen years, that he came to y 
untrained native of the Phi! 
but I want to hear more about 

Mr. La Shell smiled. Then he © ow), 
rose, led me to a window and pv nite) 
“See that flag and pole out t! 
front of the building? Well, 
Isidro!” 

Then he explained his statement. |; 
happened that just before th 
building was finished, Mr. La Sh: 
to be out of town for several! \ 

In the meantime the building wa 
pleted and all the employees congraty- 
lated themselves upon its completio; 
without the aid of Mr. La Shell. 

“But it is not complete,” Isidro Can- 
las interrupted. The others asked \ 
was lacking. “I’ll show you tomorrow,’ 
Isidro told them. 

The following day Isidro took his 
own money and bought steel tubing 
enough to erect a stalwart pole in front 
of the building. He erected the pok 
himself after working hours. The 
morning at sun-up Isidro Canlas, th 
Filipino, hoisted a great American flag 
to the top of the pole. When the other 
men came to work they found that, 
indeed, Isidro had completed the build- 
ing. Every day since, Isidro has taken 
it upon himself to hoist the flag at 
eight o’clock, and run it down at the 
close of the day. 

Yes, I believe George La Shell of 
Long Beach is the richest man in th 
world! 


next 


Arizona Tries Cooperation 


(Continued from page 21) 


Once they began to get a picture of 
Arizona as a whole, rather than their 
particular individual misfortunes, the 
rest was easy. Obviously, there was a 
lot that they could do to help each other 
if they tried, and obviously, anything 
that helped one industry or one section 
was bound to help all indirectly. Then 
and there they started a permanent 
organization to make actual co-opera- 
tion among all interests of the state 
possible. The name chosen was the 
Arizona Industrial Congress, and P. G. 
Spilsbury, the mining-engineer and Ro- 
tarian who had visioned the idea in the 
first place, was elected its president. 
Spilsbury, in addition to being a con- 
sulting engineer and a Rotarian, was 
something of an economist. Experi- 
ence as manager of a large mining con- 
cession in Costa Rica, in which he was 
administrator of a hundred square 
miles of territory and all it contained, 
had given him a very practical insight 
as to developing new countries. He 


knew the Southwest, its possibilitic 

and its problems, thoroughly. He had 
the engineers’ typical faculty for fi 

ting theories to facts. 

Spilsbury envisioned the Industria! 
Congress not as an extensive new piece 
of organization machinery, but rathe: 
as a sort of clearing house, a point of 
contact for all interests and all other 
organizations which would provide them 
a means for determining how they 
might co-operate in each other’s prob- 
lems and co-ordinate their individua! 
activities to a common end. The board 
of directors that was elected, containing 
three representatives each from agr'- 
culture, business and finance, livesto: 
mining, the professions and public ut 
ties, and several directors at large 
represent sections or branches of bu 
ness not covered in those six grou), 5 
agreed with him. The Industrial C: a 
gress needn’t do everything itself; 
purpose would be filled by serving ast ° 
meeting-ground for inter-industrial 2 





soe 





tional co-operation and co-ordi- 
- the advancement of Arizona 

le. 
the Industrial Congress started 
Arizona Products” movement. 
the quickest and easiest way to 
roducers to market their prod- 
With it was launched a “Trade 
’” movement, to help merchants 
iness men get the business that 
‘ailable. Farm bureaus, cham- 
commerce, livestock 
usiness organizations, got behind 
To the big mining companies 
id, “We know Arizona can’t buy 
copper, but you pay almost half 
axes of the state, and if the other 
tries fall down you may have to 
more. If other industries get back 
eir feet and keep on developing, 
pay less in time. Keep all your 
ess in Arizona.” To the business 
they said, “If you buy from our 
mers they can sell their crops and 
money with which to buy from 
you. If you give preference to our own 
manufacturers and jobbers they can 
give you better service, develop new 
jlants, and employ more people to buy 
the general public, 
ough the newspapers that were en- 
thusiastic supporters of the plan, they 
said, “Anything that benefits one sec- 
tion or one group of people is going to 
benefit all, because it means more 
money in the state, more people, more 
Put Ari- 


associa- 


you. ‘Fe 


from 


work, more taxable wealth. 


zona first.” 


T= allied campaigns soon became 

widespread popular movements, and 
they were only the beginning. The 
Industrial Congress impressed on 
farmers, manufacturers, and business 
men alike that they must improve their 
service, standardize their products, 
compete with outside producers and 
firms in every way—and then let the 
public know it. It backed the Farm 
Bureau in starting co-operative mar- 
keting and standardized grading. It 
helped manufacturing plants rehabili- 
tate themselves and helped new ones 
get established wherever a field for 
them existed. Its surveys were re- 
sponsible for the establishment of 
Arizona branches by many large na- 
tional corporations, all of which added 
taxable investments and new payrolls. 
It initiated a statewide “See Arizona 
First” movement to start Arizona peo- 
ple spending their vacations in their 
own state and developing its summer- 
resort possibilities—for Northern and 
Eastern Arizona are as attractive as 
summer-resort areas as Southern Ari- 
zona is as a winter-resort country. 
lhe Industrial Congress went out and 
brought together the producer, or dis- 
tributor, and buyer in lines all the way 
‘rom bar guano and beef “jerky” to 
machinery and timber. Whenever any 
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branch of business had a 


industry or 


problem, the Industrial 


Congress calied 





‘r industries 


and 


In representatives of otl 


or branches of business showed 


them how they could aid in solving it. 
conditions and 


As world improved 


returned, the Industrial 
] 


Congress found time to look ahead. It 


prosperity 


was consulted on tourist development 


plans. It was called upon to determine 
the feasibility of new irrigation proj 
ects and other new developments. It 
became, literally, the central agency for 
building a Now 
that the state has so many new projects 
under 
pleted that it will have twice as much 
1926, 


Congress that is 


“Greater Arizona.” 


construction or already com- 


land in cultivation in 1932 as in 
it is the Industrial 
taking the lead in pointing the way to 
a unified State Colonization and Adver 
tising movement to “cash in” on prog 
ress. 

All this has been accomplished with 
an annual organization budget of from 
$26,000 to $28,000 a year, and with a 
working staff of but five people, includ 
ing Spilsbury. The reason is that the 


Industrial Congress is still a clearing 


house, and nothing more. The farm 
bureaus, chambers of commerce, trade 
associations, professional bodies, live- 


stock associations, and other state and 
local most of the actual 
work. 


groups do 
The Industrial Congress merely 
keeps them working together. 


Spilsbury is still president of the 
Industrial Congress. Its directors 
won’t let him quit. During the six 


years it has functioned it is estimated 
the Industrial 
strumental in keeping in Arizona $130,- 
000,000 worth of business that formerly 
During thi 


Congress has been in- 


went outside the state. 
past three years Arizona has completed 
or started new irrigation, railroad and 
mine-construction projects totaling 
$60,000,000, exclusive of urban-building 
construction, which broke all records 
last year. During the past six years 
bank deposits in the state have in- 


creased more than 25 per cent, banking 


transactions have increased something | 


like 50 per cent, tourist travel into the 
state has more than doubled, population 
has gained around 25 per cent. 

Much of this tangible progress, of 
course, is due to the fact that Arizona’s 
development was bound to continue once 


the slump had passed. But much of 


the quick recovery from the post-war | 


depression, and much of the ensuing 


advances, have been due to the fact | 


3 } : : | 
that Arizona is working out its prob- 


lems and planning its future 
single unit, rather than as a number of 
scattered communities and 
industries. Such 
Herbert Hoover, Frank O. Lowden, the 
late Henry C. Wallace have endorsed 
the “Arizona Plan” as a real contribu- 
tion to co-operative effort. Other sec- 


as a} 


divergent | 
i 
national figures as | 





wheres 
that | 


Letter \f y J 
he / 





It was here two davs ago, 
but now it is missing. Accumu 
ing correspondence, jammed 
and pushed into an already 
overcrowded folder, has buried 


beyond the hope of quick re 


covery 
Did vou ever trv to hurriedly 
locate a letter or important 
paper in an overcrowded flat 
te Ile It SO you can readily 
P +1 r 
ippreciate the advantage of 

using 





which hold their 
contents ina 
neat, orderly 
manner, 
front flap bends 
forward, pet 
mitting a rapid 
survey of their 
contents without 
removal from 
the por ket. Let 
ters are easy to 
find in Vertex 
Pockets and the 
pockets are 
themselves easy to find in the 
filing drawer because they 
stand upright with the index 
tab in plain sight. 


W hose 





Try a sample Vertex Pocket in 
your own files. The coupen will 
bring you this sample without 
the least bit of obligation. 


a a ee OUT HERK----- —— - - 


Plea send me for tria ! files a fr sampl 
f Bushnell’s VPaperoid “VERTEX File Pocket, a 
lescribed in May Rotarian 


Address 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring 
Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. A, 
I3ti & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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International 
Trade Relations 


wi th a national distri- 

on of portable lamps 
sirous of making con- 
merchandise in South 
interested in a propo- 


Manufacturer *: 


and shades for tt home 
nections for the sale of his 
American countries. If you are 
sition of this kind, address 


H. A. WILLIAMS Crandon, Wis., U.S. A. 
> bf take over yourself, or help me to 
an ou get a good agent for selling 
paints?’ My specialties are White Enamel, Ships-bottom 
and the Rust-resisting Paints. Supplier to the Govern- 
ments of Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Belgium and Vene- 
zuela. Please write to 
I. ©. HEMPEL, Copenhagen, Denmark 


From time to time inquiries have 
been received as to how a manufac- 
turer might locate agents, or how a 
broker might secure the handling of 
certain kinds of goods, or how some 
other business relationship might be 
established. Rotarians have indicated 
their desire to connect with other 
Rotarians because of their confidence 
that Rotarians are safe men with 
whom to do business. In order to pro- 
vide a means by which such desires may 
be accomplished THE ROTARIAN 
has inaugurated this special advertising 
section for 


International Trade 
Relations 


While the publishers of THE 
ROTARIAN trust that all relations 
developing from contacts established 
through this column will prove mu- 
tually profitable, pleasant, and _satis- 
factory in every way, they manifestly 
cannot assume any responsibility for 
the outcome of such relations. 





Rate: Each insertion $1.00 a line 
(seven average words to the line) or 
$14.00 per inch. Address: Advertis- 
ing Manager THE ROTARIAN, 221 
E. Cullerton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 








BIRD POINTS 


If you want the 


choicest Agate and 
Jasper Arrows go- 
ing, ask for a lot on 
selection. Have 
5,000 on hand and 
others keep coming. 
Send references. 


Will ship a It will pay you to see 
them—I fear no competition. “Not how 
cheap, but how good.” 


Also everything the Sioux make, postpaid 
and insured one way—coats, shirts, leggins, 
dresses, feather hats of Eagle quills, weapons, 
etc. Sioux work. Wholesale to dealers. 44th 
year. 


L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, S. Dak. 
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tions of the United States have taken 
it up, and the same idea has been ex- 
tended to a whole group of states 
through the New England Council, 
which id functioning along identical 
lines. 

“How did we do it?” answers Spils- 
bury, when the question is asked. 
“Merely by creating a sense of fellow- 
ship. Rotary has taught us that fel- 





Ma 


lowship and understanding ar 
greater than any concrete prog: 
be. We have created a sense 
lowship among the different ind 
the different groups of peop 
make up Arizona. Understand; 
lows fellowship, and co-operat 
lows understanding, and co-op. 
when it is practiced as well as : 
can accomplish almost anything.’ 





mere vibrations on the ear drum and a 
large group of well-dressed people. 

Thirdly, to get the most out of life, 
one must have a heart that feels. Not 
everyone who has a pulse, has a heart. 
Stoicism—one of the great schools of 
philosophic thought—attempted to get 
the most out of life by ignoring the 
deeper feelings of the heart, by 
triumphing over anxiety, sorrow, disap- 
pointment, disillusionment, the shatter- 
ing of ideals, and the blasting of hopes. 
It served fairly well as a philosophy of 
failure, but failed dismally as a phil- 
osophy of initiative, service, and suc- 
cess. Sculptors need bold relief, or else 
their figures lack beauty and reality. 
Without darkness, there would be no 
light. By taking away the shadows, 
the brightness, too, would disappear. 

There are some people in the world 
who have broad sympathies, who sharé 
the joys and experience the sorrows of 
their fellowmen. Great joy, and more 
frequently, great sorrow, has been hu- 
manity’s best teacher. A _ study of 
comparative biography reveals the fact 
that in the vast majority of cases peo- 
ple of broad sympathies have them- 
selves experienced great sorrows. When 
some people say, “I am sorry,” it merely 
comes from the lips, and when others 
say the same words, they come from 
the depths of their hearts. The latter 
have drunk from the dregs of the cup 
of life, and know its bitterness and its 
pain. All of this is but another way 
of saying that in so far-fetched a realm 
of human experience as sympathy, we 
get out of life only what we have put 
into it, including even our ability to 
sympathize—in the original Greek sense 
of the word, which means to “feel with” 
—our fellowmen. 

The story is told of the great Russian 
writer Turgeniev that as he walked 
along the street one day a poor man 
came to him and said, “I am hungry, 
give me something to eat.” The fa- 
mous writer said, “Certainly,” but as 
he searched one pocket after another 
he found them all empty; not even a 
handkerchief did he have with him. 
“IT am sorry, brother,” said he, “I am 
sorry, but I haven’t anything with me.” 
“Oh, thank you, thank you,” said the 
poor man. “What are you thanking 
me for?” asked Turgeniev in embar- 
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Getting the Most Out of Life 


(Continued from page 15) 


rassed bewilderment. “I am tha: 
you for my life. I was just about ; 
commit suicide. You are the first ma; 
to call me ‘brother’ for forty years.” 
A heart that feels! 

If there is one word more than any 
other that has been used, misused a 
abused, it is the word “friendship,” 
One often hears people say that ther 
are no real friends any more “now-a- 
days.” Naturally, they are wrong 
The problem is rather simple. Many 
there are who base their friendshi 
upon convenience, social position, mate- 
rial gain, and other elements that ar 
purely material. Friendship is spirit- 
ual. When, in a moment of need, th 
so-called “friends” are weighed in th 
balance and found wanting, people com- 
plain bitterly and lose faith in human- 
ity, without realizing that they, them- 
selves, are at fault. Emerson struck 
the nail squarely on the head when he 
said, “To have a friend is to be a 
friend.” What a clear insight into the 
fact that we get out of friendship or 
any other aspect of life, only what w 
put into it! 


1d 


HAT is it that causes so much sor- 

row, that shatters ideals, that turns 
homes into houses, that desecrates the 
marriage vow? My answer is that even 
in so a romantic a realm of human 
experience as love, one cannot get more 
out of life than one puts into it; to 
have love means to bestow love. What 
a tragedy to find people reading a ro- 
mantic love story and then laying it 
down with the words, “Such things hap- 
pen in books, not in real life”! They 
are merely confessing that it hasn't 
happened to them. 

Some people marry because of 
fatuation, some for money, for co! 
venience, for many reasons except (/ 
one—love. When fiancée becomes 1i- 
nancée, when matrimony depends upon 
patrimony, when the honey-moon is 4 
money-moon, is it any wonder that d s- 
enchantment follows upon disillusion’ 
The poet, with a deeper insight, und: 
stood this law of reciprocity, as it ma 
ifests itself in love: 


Make channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run; 
And love has overflowing streams, 

To fill them every one. 
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t any time we cease 
hannels to provide, 

y founts of love for us 
oon be parched and dried. 


must share, if we would keep 
blessing from above. 

to give, we cease to have; 
is the law of love. 


y, to get the most out of life, 

t have a soul that yearns and 

or the higher and better. Dr. 

Ri | Cabot of Boston, in a splendid 
What Men Live By,” would have 
the most out of life through 
uw tanding four things—work, play, 
nd worship. He places worship 

the culmination and climax of 

the others. Religion isn’t a creed, or a 
form, or a ceremony, or a ritual. In its 
ultimate essence, it is a philosophy of 
life, a totality of the inter-relationships 
that bind man to the universe and make 
him feel “at home” in the world. Every 
man has a religion. In the literal sense 
of the word, the religion of no two 
people is alike. Every man has faith, 
though he may claim not to have. Even 
joubt is a form of faith—faith in the 
opposite. Psychologically speaking, 
doubt and faith are the same. Many 
people get very little from the spiritual 
aspect of life; the reason is simple; 
they put few spiritual experiences into 
life. A vaudeville will attract more 
people than a good drama or a lecture 
on Browning; a prize fight will be more 
popular than grand opera. Religion 
combines the depths of philosophy, the 
achievements of science, the meaning of 
human history, the difficult conflict of 
loyalties, of ethics, and the mysteries 
of human _ psychology. Yet, most 
people expect to have religion “just for 
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the asking.” How much of a doctor one| 
would be if one attended a medical col-| 
lege once or twice a year, ora musician| 
if one had two or three lessons a year?! 
After all, religion is not miraculous.| 
As well ask a man who has never seen| 
a violin to play Dvorak’s “Humor-| 
esque,” or the composition of al 
Beethoven, Strauss, or Liszt as to ask! 
him, without preparation in terms of| 
thought, meditation, consecration and] 
practice, to have a soul that yearns for| 
the higher and better. James Russell 
Lowell, in his poem “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal” says: 
“Earth gets her price for what earth 
gives us, 
’Tis heaven alone that may be had for 
the asking.” 
A heaven that may be had for the} 
asking would no longer be heaven. 
People want to get the most out of| 
life and try every conceivable means 
except one—the one, the only one—that 
of putting the most into life. This can 
be accomplished by eyes that have been) 
trained to see, by ears that have been 
attuned to hear, by hearts that have 
been instructed to feel, and by souls 
accustomed to yearn for the higher and 
nobler, dedicated to unselfish service. 
One of the ancients well said: “If a 
man say unto you, ‘I have striven, yet 
without result,’ do not believe him. If 
aman say unto you, ‘I have not striven, 
yet have results,’ do not believe him, 
but if he should say unto you, ‘I have 
striven and have results,’ believe him, 
he speaketh truly.” Only to the degree 
that we strive to put the most into life 
will we succeed in getting the most out 
of life, “profiting most by serving best.” 





In Sixty-five Minutes 


(Continued from page 22) 


As we turn to retrace our steps (or 
whatever it is when you turn around 
and go back in an airplane) Lieutenant 
Davidson again shut off the motors and 
shouted, “Now I’ll take you up where 
we can see it all.” Up and up we go 
till we register six thousand five hun- 
dred feet. Frank Mulholland in his 
plane was below us two thousand feet. 
I knew how much he was enjoying it. 
I could imagine him making a speech 
of indefinite length about it. 

Looking back I could see the Pacific. 
I waved at Dr. Eno ten feet behind me, 
sitting comfortably on his parachute. 
Looking forward was the Canal and 
Gatun Lake and the Atlantic in the 
hazy distance. Beautiful white clouds 
were all about us. We turned and went 
through one. The air was cold and 
raw. I pulled my arm in for the cold 
‘ran down the arm and chilled my 
{t side. Up we went till we were 


l€ 





above all the clouds. How beautiful it 
was to see the shadows of the clouds} 
racing along over the _ vari-colored 
jungles below. Recrossing Gatun Lake 
we could see the island set apart by 
the United States government as a 
biology station. Here all the insects, 
animals, and reptiles known to thé 
tropics abound and are studied under 
the direction of Rotarian James Zetek. 

In the foreground spreads out the 
Atlantic—to the rear is the hazy Paci- 
fic. The nose of our faithful Martin 
bomber is turned down toward Colon! 
and France Field and we stop in front| 
of the hangar with the ease and grace| 
of a bird. As soon as my ears could| 
accustom themselves to sounds other| 
than the roar of the motors, I asked 
Lieutenant Davidson the time. He| 
answered, “From the Atlantic to the| 
Pacific and return in an hour and five| 
minutes.” What a thrill! 























19238’s Better Way 
Abroad... Cunard 
Cabin Service... 


You may get to Europe in 5 
davs if you choose ... on the 
fastest boat of the Atlantic... 
Cunard’s Mauretania. 


Or... you may take the more 
leisurely Cunard “Cabin” way 
that so many travellers now 
prefer... 7% delightful days 
at sea... in the Seythia and 
Laconia... two distinguished 
cruise ships .. . cruise luxur- 
ies at cabin rates!...or in 
the Caronia and Carmania 
which have just had 4% million 
dollars in improvementsadded 
to their charms... hot and 
cold running water... real 
beds... glass-enclosed decks. 


The Lancastria and Tuscania 
... another popular pair... 
make up the third team of 
this bigger and better service. 


Andtravellingthe “Cabin” way 
there is this happy compen- 
sation . . . Do you object to a 
moderate fare?... Cabin rates 
... $152.50 and up. Tourist 
Third Cabin $107.50. 


CUNARD 
LINE 
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See Your Local Agent 
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On to Minneapolis! 








(Continued from page 48) 
| 
and the showing of colored motion- served at all hotels. The menu 
pictures of scenes taken in various the same—a table-d’héte dinn 
countries from which delegates have special music, favors, and _ i 
come. dancing. At 8:15 p.m., 2,000 a.ton 
Following the addresses of welcome biles will call for the Rotary g 
by Governor Theodore Christianson and the various hotels and will tak M 
ie aa Mayor George E. Leach on behalf of fF a sight-seeing tour around the lakes 
ders” cee e the state and city and the response by and through mm. beautiful paris of 
Johnsen, of Akron, Obie, President Arthur Sapp at the official aRinnangatia. re . ee aoe anti 
seiner elt. Shomer wee opening of the convention Monday ¢@ravan will return to Lake Ca‘hou 
= aaa night, a scenic production depicting the Where the cars will line up side by si¢ - 
sib is a exteion of Rotary arvund the wold, sreund the bards ofthe Jake. Kan I 
duct sg will be given on the stage of the Audi- dreds of canoes lighted with tho 
ing action onthe abdomen, torium. Participating in this pageant ° ; slave Kia nr Wael pert : 
dissolved and absorbed. i. —_— will be characters representing the i” a colorful pageant. . 
Seotched ond Sebby eee forty-four countries in which there are Dimly outlined in the background on si 
atl cere 7 mig Ee es Rotary clubs. The story of the growth can faintly discern the three masts o; 
edi be ie ae of Rotary will be told from the stage. an old barque standing stark and grim, 
ee ere: ae ghostly reminder of the romantic days 
fin "Veorsanis have TUESDAY night has been designated of the square-rigger. Suddenly ther “e 
Seedisas he ectennl war os as “an evening of music.” On that iS an explosion and the gaunt vessel ees 
Geel doting. Sey elo cnny eae. night the Minneapolis Symphony Or- bursts into flames. Simultaneously th 
SENT ON TRIAL chestra of eighty-five pieces will be there will be a Groworks display, ee by 
eR naps pony Bt fn heard in the Auditorium under the di- Battie 2 pe = pe a ™ Cr 
Write for trator, doctor! cxdoteeennt, |Tection of its internationally famous "ear te burning boat. Again at a ch 
= and letters from users. Mail coupon NOW! conductor, Henri Verbrugghen. The signal, the lights on two thousand auto bli 
sorter sang Gn tc ep tom Minneapolis Symph ony As known =. eee cee =— 7 aft 
please send me details of your trial offer. throughout North America; it occupies oul Sule li eli staal the tio 
an honored niche in the musical hall of throwing into bok ye = “= Bh ee Co 
secu | fame. The program will be of a type black sky, & beautifully illuminated Tr 
Pn ae aN ae ee Te ee pleasing to an international audience. statue symbolical of well, I shall re ule 
, . .. spoil the climax for those of you wh 
The President’s Ball! What magic * | 
are going. 
in those words for those who know ; ; el 
‘ . The automobile caravan will tur : 
Rotary conventions. The ball will be ; , ; = 
: ‘ . again toward the city, taking the visit- thi 
held on Wednesday night in the Audi- ie i i 
B & . PS gaits : ors to the Civic Auditorium for an in- the 
The ORIGINAL wide seein and i " the plan, as Mr. Dick- formal dance which will add no smal! the 
son expressed it to me, to make the measure of gaiety, color and good che - 
GARTER ball both impressive and picturesque. tg the week’s program of entertain- “i 
; Two orchestras, one from St. Paul and ment. Coffee and sandwiches will b oni 
Always comfortable. Never slips. one from Minneapolis, will furnish the served in the House of Friendship dur- | 
No adjustments. Favored by ath- music, playing continuously all evening ing the dance, special favors will bh vie 
letes. Sold everywhere. so that those who desire may dance con- distributed, the music will be of that wil 
p5¢ to $1.25 everywhere. If not at your tinuously from the first note to the last. sort which sets the feet tapping in- wil 
dealer, send 50¢ for pair to Dept. R. Dress for the ball will be optional. A _ stinctively, and the carnival spirit will tif 
__H_ The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. WW __| special floor committee of one hundred prevail. Plans are even being made to per 
. Minneapolis Rotarians will serve as un- exhibit, as part of this program, 4 ‘ 
official hosts, their special duties being moving-picture film showing all the est 
briefly expressed by the committee: convention activities of the week. hat 
Yj | “Make everyone feel at home.” pal 
Yp Thursday night was originally desig- ¢¢{{7HAT about the entertainment La 
Ji» A\nated as “Relaxation Night.” How- features for the ladies?” I hea Ex 
: ever, according to Chairman Dickson, as_ the Rotary Anns asking. Tuesday af Mit 
their plans progressed they found they ternoon the ladies will be taken on to | 
had so many features planned, such a an automobile trip through the lak hor 
wide variety of entertainment begin- and boulevard system of the Stat ca 
BONDED ning at 6 o'clock in the evening and Capital in St. Paul, where they ri 
| IAVANA CIGARS continuing until the wee sma’ hours, will be guests at a reception give! by Min 
that the committee began to have doubts Governor and Mrs. Christian-on. “ 
AT BETTER STANDS, HOTELS, CLUBS, as to the fitness of the title. I have On the return trip to Minneapolis oe 
not heard of a new name being chosen they will be taken on a sight-seving = 
: and I have a faint suspicion that this trip over the campus of the Uni 
Salt Lake City, Utah evening is at the present time a sort versity of Minnesota. On Thurs |ay pe 
of, nameless waif on the committee’s an automobile trip west of Minneaplis ail 
HOTEL UTAH | doorstep—perhaps some reader will ac- to Lake Minnetonka is planned and. at i 
GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mer. commodate with a suitable title. that time, various groups will be gu: <ts ‘fe 
tay 2, Laschees held heve Pucttese | The first feature of the evening’s pro- at the many golf and country ci bs 
aR aatais, Semniteaiansbe tn | gram will be a Rotary dinner to be near Minneapolis. At each club th © is 
: 
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musicale and other informal 


ment. 
from countries outside the 
l States will be guests at the 


country home of Mrs. G. Nel- 
ton on‘Lake Minnetonka, per- 
them to see a typical American 
estate. 

clubs and organizations of 
olis are co-operating in a splen- 


iner in the plans for the con- | 


No difficulty was experienced 
ing meeting-places for the score 

of group meetings to be held 
Inesday and Thursday of con- 
e] week. Several ministers of- 
f heir churches, and the Elks Club 
ium, Recital Hall, the audi- 
of the Business Woman’s clubs, 
iote!s, have been tendered for use. 


ent this year in that they will be di- 

led into sections, thus establishing a 
ieretofore. This plan will enable every- 
one to participate in the discussion of 
the various problems to be considered 
by the assemblies. The Boys’ Work, 
Crippled Children, Community Service, 
Club Service and Classification assem- 
hlies are scheduled to meet Wednesday 
afternoon and the Employment Rela- 
tions, Buying and Selling Relations, 
Competitor telations, International 
Trade Relations assemblies, are sched- 
uled for Thursday afternoon. 

In perfecting their plans for the con- 
vention, in carrying out many of the 
details, and in striving tirelessly 
through the weeks to insure its success, 
the Rotarians of Minneapolis have had 
the hearty support of the Rotary Club 
of St. Paul. They have co-operated 
enthusiastically and unselfishly in all 
convention plans. 

I left Minneapolis with a definite con- 
viction that the nineteenth convention 
will be one which, viewed in retrospect, 
will stand out as one of the most beau- 
tiful, inspiring and, in every detail, 
perfect conventions in Rotary’s history. 

“We are anticipating with the great- 
est pleasure the opportunity we shall 
have of entertaining Rotarians from all 
parts of the world,” said Arthur E. 
Larkin, chairman of the Host Club 
Executive Committee, just before I left 
Minneapolis. “We want every Rotarian 
to know that he will be welcomed as an 
honored guest; that every effort will be 
made to repay him in hospitality, en- 
tertainment, and good-fellowship for his 
journey to Minneapolis and that we in 
Minneapolis recognize and appreciate 
the honor that is ours in being hosts to 
this convention. 

“Our entire membership has been 
working zealously to make this conven- 
tion a suecess from start to finish, and 
we feel we are ready to give Rotarians 

roper and hearty welcome.” 

SO, ROM «6 

On to Minneapolis! 


lhe group assemblies will be differ- | 


greater intimacy than has been possible | 
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Modern Methods... . 


SING the right carbon paper for 

each job is the modern method. 
That’s just where MultiKopy Carbon 
Paper fits in. There is a Webster car- 
bon paper or appliance to fit every re- 
quirement of your business. 

The latest one is the Erasabinder and 
Economizer, which gives better-look- 
ing letters in much less time. Your 
office boy loads it with writing paper, 
all ready for your stenogra her to put 
into the typewriter, thus saving her 
time during the busiest part of the day. 

Check below the ways you use car- 


Send your coupon to Charlie Garvin, Gen. Sales Mgr. 


bon paper. If your work isn’t listed, 
fill itin che margin. Then mail coupon. 


OPY 


MARK 


Carbon Papers 
UA hind for every purpose 





F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY, Incorporated, 376 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
We have a problem in connection with the use of carbon papers against which we have 


placed our check mark. We want your Service 


—Correspondence—carbon copies required 

—Billing Systems—carbon copies required 

—Fanfold System—carbon copies required 

—Duplicating Devices—carbon copies 
required 

—Powers Tabulating Machines—carbon 
copies required 


—Elliott-Fisher Machines—carbon copies 
required 
1. Rolls, 2. Long wear carbon, 3. Pro- 


tector binders—carbon copies required 
—Addressograph—carbor copies required 


Department to help solve our problem. 


—Hollerith System—carbon copies required 
Pencil carbons, pen carbons, special carbons, 
bookkeeping machines 

Check here —PLEASE INCLUDE SAM.- 
PLE OF THE ERASABINDER, with descrip- 
tive literature. 





Name 
Street___. 


City 








SONG BIRDS} 


are looking for Homes 


describes and 


The Happy Little 






Why not invite them to your 

grounds by utting up houses 

built to fit the needs and habits 

of each little tribe? Enjoy seeing 

and hearing the beautiful little 

songbirds singing or working in 

your garden hunting the cut 

worms, bugs, motlis, cater 

. pillars and other annoying in- 
Wren Hovsesects which devastate your 


shrubs and flowers 
Martins feed from the air and 
each one destrovs thousands of 
mosquitoes every day Your 
thoughtful provision of the kinds 
of homes they like, water to bathe 
n and some mple foods they 
crave, will bring multitudes of 
beautiful and useful song birds to 
your arden ar after year, 

DODSON scientifically designed 
and artist bird houses are a 
feature in the most beautiful es 
tates, country clubs and parks all 
over America. We number among 
our patrons many of the most 
prominent men of this country 
and will be glad to refer you to 
them. Sold only direct or through 


our representatives 


choice tree _’ 


House 


Flicker 





Martin House 
of 48 Rooms Win Them’ 
beautiful songbire 
prices on 
baths, 





who loves our 





Rives 
houses, shelters, bird 
Mailed free on request. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. || 


552 Harrison Street, Kankakee, Ill. 


special foods, et 











to ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 


The Finer 


North Western Limited 


It travels the shortest route 
—especially for your comfort 
—a luxurious observation car, 
aclub car, latest type Pull- 
man sleeping cars and dining 
ear plus the thoughtful at- 
tention of a courteous and 
efficient train personnel. 


- 6:30 p.m. 
6:49 p. m. 
9:00 p. m. 
7:00 a.m. 
7:35 a.m. 


De Ce. « « « « 
Ly. Evanston (Davis St.) 
Ly. Milwaukee . 

Ar. St. Paul . 

Ar. Minneapolis 


For Information, Reservations and 
Tickets, apply 
TICKET OFFICES 
148 South Clark Street Tel.Dearborn 2323 
226 West Jackson St... Tel. Dearborn 2121 
Passenger Terminal. . Tel. Dearborn 2323 
Passenger Information Tel. Dearborn 2060 


CHICAGO & 


NORTH WESTERN 

















“A City Is Known by Its Hotels” 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Accommodating 1,000 Guests 
Harry S. Bond 
Rotary Luncheons Mondays, 
at 12:15 








1626 RAILWAY 
Custom-Made 
Shirts 





Three for $10.00 


of broadcloth, poplin, madras and oxfords 
Samples on request 
Stevens Custom Shirt Company 


Elmira, N. Y. 
No Agents 
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Cooks Annual 
SummerCruise 


bo 
EUROPE and tic 
MEDITERRANEAN 


by the Cunard-Anchor Liner“California” 
from New York July 3 to August 30, 1928 


consecutive 
Cruise — a_ wide- 
reaching voyage covering: 
Madeira, Tangier, Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Algiers, Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople, the 
Holy Land, Cairo, Naples, 
Monaco, returning via Paris 
and London. The supreme 
opportunity of worthwhile 
Summer travel—well-planned 
itineraries— glorious days at 
sea — alluring shore excur- 
sions—moderate rates. 


Our seventh 
Summer 











L 
Thos. Cook & Son 


New York 
Baltimore 
St. Louis 















Philadelphia Boston 
Washington Chicago 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
Poronto Moutreal 
Vancouver 

















OUR NEW ROTARY 
SUPPLY CATALOG 
IS READY 


Showing a complete line of Rotary 
emblem goods, decorations, novelties, 
gifts, souvenirs, etc. 














Our Latest 
CATALOG 


of 
Badges, Souvenirs, 
etc. 


IS WORTHWHILE 


If you have not received your copy 
—write for it now. 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 


2448 W. 22nd St., Chicago, IIl. 
AND SYRUP 


VERMONT sxoserer 


PRICES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST 
PERCY P. WOOD RUTLAND, VT 











MAPLE SUGAR 
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AMONG OUR LETTERS 








a KS ——. ee, 
“Why Not Drop It?” Compulsory Voting 

To THE Epitor: EpitoR OF ROTARIAN: 
| The custom adopted by our Rotary organiza- I have read with much interest, M 
| tion of using two mottoes or slogans seems in- Nicholson’s article, ‘Politics and t} 
consistent. One appropriate motto, properly in the April ROTARIAN. 
used, lends distinction to any society or insti- In it he exposes the breakdown 
tution, but a superfluity of mottoes makes the ment by the people, because of the « 
custom ridiculous. One can be used effectively, ference of so many voters toward thx 
but two or more create an absurdity. It is of voting. The more such articles th: 
possible for one sentence to express the whole But may I comment upon his reme: 
principle of Rotary, and we have just such a_ affairs. He suggests that a non-part 
motto, but to increase the pumber is to take all mittee of 25 or 50 be organized, the m 
them out of the category of the motto. Such a to be limited to bankers, heads of | 
collection might more properly be called a_ terprises, and other professional men. 
treatise. mittee to meet regularly to discuss an 

The two mottoes used by Rotary are not only local government, probe and _ dispos 
inconsistent in their superfluity, but they are rumors of plundering or of incompet: 
antonyms and in direct conflict with each other. newspapers to task for unfair or fals: 
“Service Above Self’? expresses a sublime prin- keep in close touch with the mayor. 
ciple. ‘‘He Profits Most Who Serves Best” is It is at onee obvious that to carry 
a rule of pecuniary gain. The former is the a program, would require a tremendou 
spirit of giving; the latter is the spirit of get- of the time, thought, energy, and money of th; 
ting. One is the Golden Rule; the other is the busiest men of the community. It would yo: 
rule of gold. One suggests Christ, the other, be fair. Further, even if men could four 


the rich young ruler. The one means sacrifice, 
while the other stands for selfish endeavor. The 
first is typified by the Sea of Galilee, always 
giving. The other is typified by the Dead Sea, 
always receiving. 

We have, in ‘Service Above Self,’’ a motto 
containing a fine sentiment which is in keeping 
with the spirit of Rotary, but in the selection 
of the other we have injected ‘‘Profits’’ into it 
and have thereby marred and disfigured it. 
Profit is pecuniary gain and the man who is 
attracted to the organization by the profits 
which it may hold for him is unworthy of 
Rotary. 

“Service Above Self’ fills the bill exactly, and 
one is enough. The other is out of harmony 
with Rotarian principles. Why not drop it? 

W. R. LENCE. 


Abilene, Texas. 


“Built Up Interest” 


To THE EpitTor: 

Allow me to congratulate you in the name 
of the Chatham Rotary Club on the splendid 
issue of the last number of THE RorarIAN. We 
believe this is the best we have ever seen. There 
are a half-dozen outstanding articles and they 
have built up interest in THE ROTARIAN in our 
club more than anything I have known about 
since I’ve been a member. 

“The Quest of the Bluebird,” ‘The Hope 
Epidemic,’ Paul King’s ‘Service Stations” and 
the article on Business Methods are splendid, 
while the advertisement of Leonard Wood Memo- 
rial is hard to beat. 

It seems ungracious to find any fault at all 
with this number but, for the love of Mike, why 
cannot you drop out the advertisement for 
Obesity Belts. Also, why couldnt you have left 
out Clarence Darrow? I suppose this could 
not have been done without offence to the 
New York Club, but certainly, they should not 
have imposed upon you by expecting you to 
publish his picture. 

I hope you will not resent this kindly criticism, 
especially when we really think the effort you 
made is very wonderful indeed. 

Harry S. THOMAS. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada. 


“Prefer to Go Without . . . Meals” 


EDITOR: 

Yesterday I moved to the Elks Club, Oakland, 
California, hence would kindly ask that you 
change the address on THE Rotarian, for I 
would much prefer to go without several meals 
than not to receive my magazine. Hope that this 
will be the last time I will ever have to ask you 
to change the address, as Old Father Time has 
his eyes on fellows that get to be 70 years and 
over. Sorry to trouble you and thanks for 
making the change. 

EDWIN STEARNS. 





Oakland, California. 


who would continually sacrifice, for ete; 
lance would be necessary, 
“repair” job, not a “rebuilding” job. It d 
not go to the root of the problem, namely 
ting the voters to vote. The situation requ 
drastic operation, not merely ‘treatment 

With an experience of thirty-five yea 
political precinct worker, I can that 
heroic measures in nominating and _ elect 
good men have any hopes of success. 

It is no more drastic than the law requiri 
that citizens serve on the jury from two ¢ 


see 


teen weeks, and surely it is as necessary that 


it could only by 


we correct our governmental defects as it is tha 


we correct our civil and criminal defects. 

My suggestion may be stated under two head 

First--No voter should be called upon to 
for the nomination of a man of whom he kno 
little. 

Second—Every voter physically able to x 
the polls, to be compelled by law to do s 
be heavily fined. 

American government is a representativ: 
stitution. We as individuals do not 
laws, but elect representatives to do so. 


mal 


Therefore, in every group—precincts, if y 


please—of from 400 to 600 voters, each party 


should elect a voter whom they know to re; 
sent them in the nominating conventions. 


In such groups, the voter could 


and so vote intelligently. A man so 


by his neighbors and responsible only to ther 


would truly represent his group. Thus if t 
vention were clean, the nominations 
clean. 

But, the gallery shouts, 
nominations before, and all we did was to sit 


the hall until the bosses in the back room had 


fought it out among themselves and then th 
came in and we were told how to vote. T 
enough but here is the difference: 
bers of the old convention were 
“handpicked”” by the bosses. In the suggest 
convention, the members are elected, not only 


their precincts, but by a majority of ai! the 
That makes then 


voters in that precinct. 

truly representative of the precincts. 
Further: When a man knows he has a } 

to do in the future (in this case it would 


voting), he would give much more thourht t 


How many, oh, how many times 
intelligent men say, 
I had forgotten.” 


Cuas. G. BI 


the matter. 
have heard 
election day? 


St. Petersburg, Florida. 


“Considerable Value” 


To THE Epiror: 
I want to compliment you on the last i 


THR RoTARIAN particularly the front cove’ an 


the map on page 28. Both of these will 
considerable value in years to come to 
Rotary club. 
Frep &. SoWE 
Secretary, Rotary | 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





easily find 
out the qualifications of the different candidates 


elected 


7 


n 
majority of the groups represented in the con- 
would be 


we had conventior 


The mem- 


practical 
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“Oh, is this 
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A FUND OF 
S4OO 115 


by advertiseDallas 


“, Raised under }y 
, KETCHUM 
\ Direction. | 


Is ASCANT four weeks, this Chamber 
of Commerce fund was raised by the 
people of Dallas to finance an adver- 
tising and sales promotion campaign 
to broaden the sales markets for the 
present industries and to attract new 
industries and residents to Dallas. 


Several hundred corporations agreed 
to “put Dallas on their payrolls.” 


The campaign had dynamic leader- 
ship from Mr. Robert L. Thornton, 
president of the Mercantile National 
Bank of Dallas and general chairman 
of the campaign . . . and from several 
score other leading men of the com- 
munity who realized that in this age 
it is just as important for cities to 
“sell” themselves to the world as it is 
for companies to sell their products. 
$450,000 was needed; $499,115 was 
raised. 


Ketchum, Inc., which organized and 
directed the Dallas campaign, is pre- 
pared to render a similar service to 
other communities. 


KETCHUM, Inc. 


Executive Officers 
GEORGE KETCHUM NORMAN MacLEOD 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM ROBERT E. GROVE 















AP I 


SOUTHWESTERN 
OFFICE 


at Dallas Sexas 


( Established by ) | 
‘ ‘KETCHUM, Inc: 





, a COMMERCIAL and civic develop- 
ment in the Southwest in the past 
decade has been a remarkable example 
of strong, healthful growth. 





Hand-in-hand with this has come an 
expansion of colleges, hospitals and | 
other philanthropic institutions. | 


Ketchum, Inc. has established a South- 
western headquartersat Dallas, Texas, 
to provide the kind of financing advice 
and assistance which has been so im- 
portant a part in the development of 
similar institutions in other parts of 
the country. 


Ketchum, Inc. offers to the institutions 
of the Southwest the ripened experi- 
ence gained in more than 200 money- 
raising Campaigns in various parts of 
the country. More than $200,000,000 
has been raised in these Ketchum cam- 
paignsforcolleges,hospitals,; Chambers 
of Commerce and other institutions. 
Send for the booklet ““This Business 
of Raising Money.” 
DALLAS OFFICE 


J. TAYLOR HUGHES, Manager 
REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING 


KETCHUM, Inc. 


PARK BUILDING -« PITTSBURGH, PA. 
149 BROADWAY + NEW YORK, N.Y. 
REPUBLIC BANK BLDG. DALLAS, TEX. 
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SAINT PAUL 


We extend to all Rotarians and Guests a Cordial 
Invitation to visit and inspect our Plant during 
Rotary International, Week of June 11th, 1928. 


Competent guides available to explain all manufac- 
turing details of Modern Refrigeration Cabinets. 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Arcade at Wells 
SAINT PAUL, - - MINNESOTA 
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